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The March of Time . . . By Edwin Markham 

The Sphinx, the Iliad, Christ upon the Tree— 

The past is in these three. 

World peace, world brotherhood, Love's hero 
themes— 

Needle in London. Of these the future dreams. 
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Rotary—a Long-Range View 


By Antonin Cekota 


Member, Rotary Club; Zlin, Czechoslovakia 


T IS hard to speak today of international codperation, 
yet we must consider this subject, for it is one of the 
fundamentals of Rotary International. 

At the outset, we must ask ourselves several questions: 
Is not the hope for international amity a Don Quixote 
chase after a phantom? Has mankind ever achieved real 
cooperation? Can it hope to do so in the future? 

In reply, we must examine the situation of today. 
That proud edifice of the civilized world, international 
cooperation, which existed before the World War at least 
in cultural pursuits, was ruined in that war and in the 
subsequent reconstruction period. On the ruins of that 
edifice have arisen new groups, more widely divergent in 
philosophy and economic thought than any ever before 
extant. 

In place of world codperation and unity, there are 
growing up various nations preparing frantically either 
for aggression or defense. Trenches of contingencies, 
shell-holes of tied-up monetary exchange, barbed wire of 
tariff walls—these stand in the way of world coéperation. 
In the face of these, the bravest heart may be pardoned 
for faltering. 

Yet it is our duty as Rotarians to look into the eyes of 
these enemy conditions, neither magnifying nor minify- 
ing them, but analyzing, studying, understanding them 
first; then setting about to overcome them. And only 
one weapon can be effective against them—spiritual world 
cooperation. 

Nor is the fight as hopeless as it would at first appear 
to be. For under the surface of things, the spirit of world 
unity still lives. Through international conventions, 
literature, inventions, and mechanical and chemical dis- 
coveries; through travel and personal contacts; through 
involuntary as well as voluntary exchange of ideas and 
knowledge, world codperation refuses to be totally de- 
stroyed. 

If we look closely, we find that it is living in its very 
own roots and foundations—among the very same peo- 
ple from which in the last century sprang world codpera 
tion, both in cultural and in economic life. And where 
it happens to be living at all, its life is very intensive. 

Rotarians can fan the vital spark into a flame. 
codperation, it is necessary to evoke a higher intelligence 
looking far into the future of individual and state, find- 
ing new ways of building for the long run. So conceived, 
the principle of codperation is neither a Utopian dream 
That it is, however, real hard 


For 


nor a pastoral sermon. 
work, no one who has ever given thought to the question 
will attempt to deny. 

Victory on this long track can be achieved only by 


The spark ot world cooperation, 
What 
greater good can Rotarians do tor 


though faint, still lives. 


man than rekindle it into Hame? 


fairplay and by teamwork, first between individuals, 
then between nations. By extension, the ego which plays 
fair with its fellows will play fair with the egos of men 
in other lands. 

Indeed, it is not at all necessary for individuals to give 
up their egotism: sacris to achieve world unity. The na 
tion is a reflection of the individuals comprising it. In 
stances may be quoted to disprove this, but history 
longer and stronger than individual national aberrations 
In the long run—and that is what we are now discussing 

the tempers of the individuals are reflected In the nil 


tional temperament. 


oe wu ] 
‘lieve principle of codpe 
E. this very reason I believe the 4 f coOpera 


tion to be higher, more cultural, and safer from a view 


of the future of individuals, establishments, and_ stat 


than any other force. Nor need we fear that in the d 
velopment of world co6peration the individual ego will 
be lost, with a resultant creation of a world anaemic, with 
out struggle, without endeavor. 

Alas, only a minority of the finest and most cultured 
men are able to co6perate on a world scale. Pioneers lik« 
Edison, Beethoven, Ford, Pasteur, and Mendel are alway: 
in the minority, and are compelled, during their life 
times, to fight a long and centinuing battle against the 
selfish majority. Yet always in the end these men bring 
the world closer together, even against the will of the 
majority and against the raging opposition of the nar 
rower members of mankind. 

Rotary International—the world organization of a s«¢ 


has, as its emblem, a note hed wheel 


lected* minority 
emblem of coédperation. As the wheel of history turns 
the notches are generations coming and going. At time 
they mesh, at other times clash; they are like waves bil 


We, 


high wave of world co6éperation, are resisting today th 


lowing on the ocean of life. contemporaries of 


rising wave of narrow sacred egotisms. 


How long will we be threatened by the forces of th 


blind majorities? For one, two, three generations? We 


cannot tell. 
Yet we know that we have only to do our dutvy—ea 
through our own 


in his place—and_ prove 


yhilosophies the meaning of « uality, of efficiency, of fair 
I I | 


play, of codperation. It may take a long time for us 1 
see the fruits of our labors. We may, indeed, not our 
selves live to see them. But some day, we may be sur 


our efforts will bear fruit. No good work has ever bee: 


done in vain. 


lives ind 
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The job will be not just to sell products but to “sell” the customer on the business outlook. 





By Roger W. Babson 


Economist and Statistician 


TRANGE as this may sound, less than 10 percent 
of the businessmen of the United States actually pulled 
profits from the great 1929 boom! Many during the early 
part of the upward climb daily figured their book profit. 
Much of this black ink proved to be only paper profit. 
Actually, when some of these companies finally closed 
their books at the end of the great 1929 era, soaring costs 
and uncontrolled overhead had more than absorbed the 
iMaginary gain. 

Remember this: Whereas depression hits everybody, 
prosperity is always selective. Profit tickets are not passed 
out to all that enter the Big Tent of good times. In a 
period of business expansion you must work just as hard 
to assure profits as in a period of depression you must 
work hard to avert losses. 

As today’s message to readers of Tue Rorartan, I have 
some good news: I recently experienced one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. From a business point of view it 
was one of the four happiest days. Only three times dur- 
ing my 35 years of studying business conditions has the 
Babson-chart, on which I have spent over a million dol- 
lars in research, crossed the “normal line” on its way 
upward. The first of these was in 1902-12, the second in 


The fourth 


1915, and the third was 14 years ago, in 1922. 


Pulling Profits From Prosperity 


Business is normal. Soon it will be 
booming. And the man who will 
benefit is the man who knows how 
to keep ahead of his competitors. 


has just occurred. This means that business after seven 
years of crashing downward and struggling upward has 
at last again reached normal. 

This does not mean that we have again climbed back 
up the peaks of 1929, but it does mean that we have come 
back again to the average of 1925, 1926, and 1927. How- 
ever, we are very much ahead of the business volume 
transacted in 1922, when business last crossed the normal 
line on its way upward. Is this a picture of your present 
business volume? If not, put your business in an enlarg 
ing machine and “step up” your sales volume. 

Almost daily since the November election I am asked 
the question, “Will business ever recover to where it was 
back in 1929?” I always emphatically say, No! The 
future prosperity of business depends upon its not ever 
going back. It must go forward. 

Last Summer I rolled up a large mileage around the 
country, talking with a lot of people, and looking at this 
and that. I must admit that what impressed me more 
than anything else was how American industry has ad- 
vanced—by shirtsleeves and overalls—during a depression. 
When everyone thought that industry was knocked out 
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and gasping for its last breath, it was gathering strength. 
Some of the advances have been large and noteworthy. 
Others only of passing interest. But every gain of a 
worthy product, whether steel bars or candy bars, is im- 
portant. It is a symptom of progress rather than a static 
nature of our business leaders. With the years of Re- 
action behind us, today’s call is for Action. 

For instance, I saw farmers tilling their fields, using 
enormous tractors powered with Diesel engines. The 
company which makes those tractors had not produced 
a single Diesel unit for sale when the business indicators 
started their long plunge downward. That company’s 
engineers refused to believe that the end of their world 
had come. Over these fields luxurious air-liners winged 
their way westward. When the hurricane of depression 
hit us, those air-liners were mere models in the shops 
of a comparatively unknown aircraft builder. They were 
offsprings of hard times. 

Just down the road a bit I watched a streamlined 
passenger train sail out of sight at nearly 90 miles an 
hour. Such a train, seven years ago, was just an imag- 
inary, hoped-for means of transportation—just a blue- 
print from a sketch from a thought. In 
a nearby lake, I saw a rowboat driven by 
an electric outboard motor. Just another 
new product hatched in the depression 
cemetery. At noon on this same day, I 
had lunch in an air-conditioned restau- 
rant. In 1929, there was little talk of con- 
trolling the weather indoors. 

This diary of my Summer observations 
might be amplified almost endlessly. 
Progressive businessmen are not resting 
content with recovery. Rather they are 
pressing ahead toward future opportuni- 
ties. New industries and new products 
are daily leaving the laboratory, passing 
along the assembly line and going into 
the market. If I had the space, I would 
like to discuss them with you in detail— 
but just let me briefly list a few. 

The first, and most important I have 
already mentioned. It is air-condition- 
ing. Not only will our trains and busses 
be air-conditioned, but also our stores, 
homes, and private automobiles. Next in 
importance may be the mobile house. If 
you are interested in real estate and con- 
struction business, you should watch this 
trailer industry with very sharp eyes. But 
understand, I have more in mind the mo- 
bile house, in which workers will live, 
rather than the so-called trailers which 
people are using for vacationing purposes. 





“Mention should be made of dirtless gar- 
dening ...” These tomatoes were grown 
in tanks of water by Professor W. F. 
Gericke at the University of California. 





Another industry which is to revolutionize production 
has become known as the plastic industry. When made 
from plastics our furniture and many other things will 
be swiftly pressed and stamped, instead of laboriously 
tooled as at present. Today’s farms are used almost solely 
to produce food. Soon these farms may become a source 
of raw material for industry. The chemical industry is 
forging ahead as fast as a streamliner. And then, pass 
ing mention should also be made of “dirtless gardening.” 
In your morning paper, the headlines might foretell of 
another new industry. What does this all mean? Simply 
this—that the businessman must keep up with progress, 
Some 


will experience a depression while we are in the great 


or progress will run him down. businessme! 
period of expansion that lies ahead. 

I have given a brief summary of the present business 
situation, and outlook. I have reported to you on the 
fundamental conditions which I constantly study. Just 
how does this prospect apply to the specific problems 
which you businessmen must face in the prosperous 


days ahead? 


In discussing the various phases of 


DIsTRIBUTION ! 








10) 
























Photo: DuPont Style Service 
“Watch the plastic industry!” ... The 
group above is of a new crystal-clear 
product, hard as metal. Right: A sugges- 
tion of the adaptability of plastics to pur- 
poses usually served by other materials. 


your business it may seem to you that I am 
having the tail wag the dog by mentioning 
distribution first. However, of what real 
benefit would your purchasing or manufactur- 
ing be if you should close down your sales 
and advertising departments? To my way of think- 
ing, advertising and selling are going to play a tre- 
mendous part in the coming boom. 

Your sales department should be drilled into a “pros- 
perity psychology.” The job will not be just to sell the 
products. It will be a question of the salesmen having 
the ability to sell the customer on the business outlook. 
Can your salesman make him expand his ideas and think 
in forms of 1,000 units say as against 100 units? Enlarge 
your sales organization—give each salesman a pep trans- 
fusion. 

Go into new territories. Continue to expand as long 
as you are making money on your sales department. 

The minute the low point of a depression is reached, 
and the turn towards better times comes, I become bull- 
ish on advertising. This bullishness develops into a white 
It is in the 
normal zone that all the constructive forces of your or- 
ganization should work and work in harmony. How- 
ever, just a word of caution: before your advertising 


heat as business reaches the normal line. 


department puts on a nation-wide program, be sure it 
has thoroughly tested its methods. My ancestors at 


Gloucester would never start constructing a large sailing 


THE ROTARIAN 
vessel until they had built a working model. One that 
would float in all kinds of weather. 

There is always a danger that is inherent in good times. 
With business increasing monthly, some businessmen 
become careless and overoptimistic in the granting of 
credit. In fact this is one of the reasons why business 
does not long remain normal but is pushed into a reck- 
less boom. It is important for credit departments to 
protect themselves and their nation from the possibility 
of future trouble by not becoming lax when business is 
The credit and collection outlook is still favor- 
able. But credits should be kept in order at all times. 

Credit men are the natural “governors” on the engine 
of business to guard against overspeeding. This means 
that collections should be pressed when due, and not per- 
mitted to get behind just because the business outlook is 
reassuring. Follow this policy rigorously. Thus you can 
face the outlook steadily at all times, knowing that you 
will not find yourself with a lot of uncollectible bills 


good, 
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when business difficulties arise in the future. Remember 
this little analogy: Water freezes when it remains sta- 
tionary, and so do credits and cotlections. 

So much for the body of your business. To provide 
some food is the function of production. 

Propuction: In your manufacturing procedure I have 
always felt that you should practise three main funda- 
mentals. Proper material handling, economy of motion, 
and plant layout. Any organization that undertakes to 
reduce production costs is certain to hit on one or per- 
haps all three of these factors. Effective manufacturing 
calls for the least movement of people and materials that 
is possible. This of course requires the proper arrange- 
ment of equipment and the use of mechanical handling 
devices. In this latter field, new methods arid mechan- 
isms are making sharp progress. 

Before completing the final task of preparing your 
plant for the boom ahead, it may call for a complete 
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replacement or rearrangement of equipment. Many 
times a new layout has paid for itself in a short time 
and has gone ahead to add to profit. When I walk 
through a factory and witness lost motion, foolish han- 
dling of material and a poor layout, I always ask the 
owner how soon he will be needing some more red ink? 

Many companies which were obliged te prune their 
personnel to the limit during the depression are now 
feeling the pinch. With their business expanding they 
lack adequate skilled employees all along the line. They 
now face a shortage of good personnel with the proper 
background. Many key executives have no promising 
understudies. As prosperity proceeds there will be in- 
creasing shortages of skilled workers and executives. 

It should be good business to straighten out this situa- 
tion in your plant and office. See to it that your com- 
pany will not run the risk of being handicapped by the 
lack of skilled personnel just when your orders are start- 
ing to pour in. Check to see that your working condi- 
Opportunities for advancement 


tions are favorable. 


should compare favorably with others in your line. This 


will put your organization in position to attract the serv- 
ices of the cream of the field. See that your employees 
are most efficiently placed, push those capable of develop- 
ment, build up employee goodwill. Competi- - 


tion for high-calibre employees will increase. 
Companies which lag in adopting forward- 
looking personnel policies may pay dearly in 
high turnover. Investment in your personnel 
now should pay handsome dividends. 
Finance: Doing business in the prosperous 
days ahead without sound accounting and 
finance methods would be like fighting a fire 
with gasoline. Among other influences, the 
Robinson-Patman Act is distinctly bullish on 
Understand | 
am not electioneering for elaborate accounting 
systems. My father would size up a business 


in six minutes by asking for six figures: (1) 


good accounting departments. 


gross sales, (2) net profits, (3) amount charged 
to depreciation, (4) amount owed, (5) cash in- 
ventory and property value, and (6) cash in 
the bank. In other words have a system that 
will tell you the real story daily. Before you 
start in your morning mail, find out whether 
you operated profitably yesterday. 

The great temptation of the profit-making 
period ahead is that of borrowing. There are 
legitimate reasons for borrowing—to purchase 
raw material, to finance goods in transit, and 
other common reasons. Most borrowing, how- 
ever, is done in an attempt to do more business 
than one should. This results in overreaching 
and usually in disaster. Whatever you borrow, 
you usually borrow trouble. It is better to be 
content with a small business and operate on a 


Streamlined trailers have caught the pub- 
lic’s fancy—and a new industry is created. 





ll 


small capital than to spread out and have a large business 
but be in debt. A business which cannot expand on its 
own plowed-back earnings, lacks some main-spring. II 


you must borrow, at least be free from debt one day each 


year—and don’t pick April Fool’s Day. Just be honest 
with yourself! 
I have, purposely reserved any mention of reseat 


until last. To my way of thinking, practical researc! 
in your business may mean the difference between profit 
and just breaking even. Whenever I go by a large fa 
tory at night and see lights in the research laboratory 
In the 


test tubes and the working models in the experiment 


I become bullish on that company immediately. 


laboratories of the industrials lie the secrets of consist 


ently pulling profits from prosperity. 
In conclusion: At the start of this impending boom 
you all have a new set of books to open. This is the time 


when everybody starts from scratch but some—only 


scratch. The way to eliminate competition is not to 


meet it but to keep ahead of it. The Rotary motto will 


still hold good in the coming period: “He profits most 
who serves best.” 
To this I 


best who recognize the Law of Action and Reaction 


now ofler an amendment: “They serv 
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-ore on Careers After Forty 
By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author of Life Begins at Forty 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 






E WERE about to meet some of the people who 
are succeeding in careers not in the Main Tent, but in 
Side Shows—the fringe of the standard vocations. 

First, the Closet Lady. Her Side Show adjoins the 
Main Tent of architecture. She even reaches through the 
fence now and then. As city dwellers crowded into cen- 
ters, the prices of land and buildings rose. Every econ- 
omy had to be practised in building apartment houses. 
Architects soon got headaches trying to reduce closets to 
pin points without enraging tenants. Then too, they suf- 
fered agonies seeking for the right nooks in which to 
place closets. After all, you can’t put them under the mat 
at the front door, can you? This situation our Closet 
Lady discerned. So she tackled it and shortly became the 
world’s Number One expert. She can tell you to a 
cubic hair how much space a 1936 style skirt occupies as 
compared with a 1935 hat. She knows just where to put 
Willie's football suit and Mamie’s ex-trousseau and Gran- 
nie’s felt slippers without breaking up the happy family. 
Architects pay our Closet Lady well for advice. 

Next meet the Radiator Cap Artist. Once an engineer, 
he lost out in the well-known depression. His nerves 
went jittery after he had walked several hundred miles 
in quest of a job—any old job. A physician advised him 
to do whatever amused him most to keep his mind off 
his troubles, while travelling back and forth between his 


ii i lh 


Last month, the author told of 
the new world for those of 40. 
Herein he writes about careers 


for those beyond youth’s blush. 


suburban home and downtown. The engineer did not 
care to read, for that only brought his mind back to his 
woes. But he had, as a small boy, enjoyed whittling. 

So he bought a sharp jackknife and stuffed little blocks 
of white pine into his coat pockets. On the train he 
whittled and whittled. One day he fashioned a whimsi- 
cally decorative figure which pleased him so much that 
he went home, made a mold, and cast the design as a 
radiator cap ornament. Seeing it on his car, people wanted 
one like it. He made a few as-favors, then suddenly 
found still more people eager to buy the novelty. A year 
later, we see an ex-engineer prosperous as a maker of 
arty-arty radiator caps. Local credit men whisper that he 
is earning more than he ever could under his Main Tent. 

Now see the City Hostess. There aren’t many of her 
yet. Buffalo, Knoxville, and a few other cities have 
adopted her. If she succeeds there, her name will be 
Legion. She’s a side line Public Utility, I guess. Her job 
is to meet newcomers just moving into town and make 
them feel at home and make contacts. She shows them 
around at stores, clubs, and churches. 

Here comes the ex-cooper and self-appointed auto trailer 
builder. Sixty years old, he gave up his adze and draw- 
knife. With small savings he retired to Florida and there 
met the original and not exactly lovely tin can tourists, 
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vintage of 1919. He saw a faint trend but did nothing 
about it until years iater, when he needed money. Then 
he checked up on the growing vogue for motor homes, 
went to a lumber dealer, made a dicker tor supplies to 
make a high-grade trailer Now he sits in his 
own front office and watches two trailers roll out of his 
yard every evening, spick and span and sold for real 59 
cent dollars. His 16 employees call him a wizard. But 
he is just an Old Timer who keeps up with the trends. 

I will gamble all of my Winter flannels on the proposi 
tion that a thousand side line careers will arise out of this 
new auto trailer industry within the next six months. 
Some of the careers may be in a new kind of parking lot 
service. For all I know, somebody will next be piping 
auto camps with gas and water and wiring them with 


“on spec.” 


electricity, to plug in on the de luxe trailers. Somebody 
else will hit on a very cheap air conditioning unit for the 
trailer. Somebody may even start a private school on 
wheels to teach the offspring of the gas tramps while on 
their way from point A to point B. I’m prepared for 
anything. 

The day the China Clipper finished its first epochal 
flight across the Pacific, I was talking with a man, now 
in his late 30’s who—as I knew—had been foreseeing for 
many years the trend toward transoceanic air travel and 
had been quietly preparing for the great day when the 
He had studied law in order to spe 
He had mastered Japanese and 


He had long 


So when 


trend became a fact. 
cialize in aviation law. 
was on his way to Russian. 
worked in the export field. 
the China Clipper dropped out of Asia’s 
wondering sky, he was ready. Would 
that we had 100,000 men with such fore- 
sight! At 40, he will surely be estab- 
lished in the new field. 

Some keen high- 
school principal noticed an educational 
trend of high importance. He found 


that world events were changing so fast 


ten years ago, a 


that certain textbooks were becoming 
obsolete at a great rate. He foresaw the 
day when their authors could no longer 
to. start 


revise them. So he decided 


from scratch and assemble new material 





against the day when the public schools 
would demand Ww holly new books. To- 
day he is on the verge of a great success, 
and all because he detected a trend long 
before most other teachers could. 

It is well known that the most ancient 
arts and crafts are the most backward. 
Ship- 


building, as any great engineer will 


Tradition weighs them down. 


“Unbelievably 


show you, is unbelievably mossy. So is pottery, oldest 
of them all. So is ¢ At the same 
pressure of modern technology will break through even 
these prehistoric fields, and then amazing things will 
happen. Look, for example, at the progress of the past 


five years in one of the hide-bound crafts, glass making. 


carpentry. time, the 
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Ford asked 


», to devise machines for mak 


You may recall that, when Henry glass 
makers, some ten years agi 


ing glass like paper, in endless strips from which pieces 


might be cut at will, the glass makers hooted. So Ford 
had to turn the trick himself, guiding the experts as they 
experimented. This jolted the industry all over the 
world. So today you see elastic glass, glass bricks for 


houses, and a score of other novelties, most of which ar 


proving serviceable. 


Hh ovo: DS of careers will surely open up in glass 


r later 
revolution will arrive in shipbuilding, pottery, carpentry, 
all 
Around each new Main 
Side Shows. 


To get your act into 


before many more years. And, sooner o , the sam 


and the other dead trom-ears upward entel prises 


Tent will bob up the inevitable 


Main have 
to possess unusual training and experience. 
Side Show can yield Nice Money, 


all-round background of ex 


the Tent you may 


But many 
if managed with ma 
and an 


ture common sense 


Here the disadvantage 


Sweet 


perience. young are at a slight 


hevel nh 


because mature common sense appears 


Sixteen, while experience seldom blossoms before 30 


can remodel the lands upon which both beat, govern 
Likew ise with worldw ide epid mics 


So 


ment must step in. 
with plant diseases, and with insect pests. 


too, 1n 


Last to be mentioned is the vastest trend of all, the 
trend which is causing civil wars and may soon bring o 
a world war. It is the universal drift toward more and 
more Social Control. Let every careerist watch 
rowly. It will make and break more fortunes than 

the other trends combined, 
during the next ten or 
vears. We Americans still | 
much to learn about nit 
LIONS. We scarcely re il even th 
elementals. Most of us do not 
derstand that both F: m al 
Communism are drivi 
Si direction 
Now, | shall not al I th 
merits of Fascism or Comm 
\ll 1 am doing here is to rep 
events; and the one big event 
the growing fondness of gover! 
ments to run everything Is 
madness? Or is it wisdom? S| 
such questions and consider 
reers for mature people. Be tl 
trend for better or for worse, on 
thing is certain: already ther 
hundreds of new careers and tho 
sands of good jobs in the new 
fields of Social Control, and betor 
mossy... is carpentry.” Many more Sant: Clauses h 
com down the ht mas hin 
ney, the multitude will double. Drought and erosion 
illustrate the saner aspect of the trend in Ameri \s1 
single man can control either the wind or the rain, o1 


} 








somewhat different manner, with common human ail- 
ments, with crimes which cross State lines and national 
boundaries, and with the ever present spectre of war. 

Older people must serve in all these enterprises. For 
the affairs to be managed are enormously complex. Years 
of thoughtful experience are needed. Young people, with 
the best of intentions, would imperil us all if placed in the 
more important positions. Indeed, I think we would do 
well to exclude from posts above certain administrative 
rank everybody under 40. The rules applied by the au- 
thors of the Constitution to the limiting ages of Presidents 
and members of Congress make sense far down the ad- 
ministrative scale; for a bureau chief today can help or 
harm more people today than George Washington could. 
More than one New Deal administrator has already cost 
us more and done us less good than the war of 1812 or 
the Spanish-American fracas. 

Especially during the formative years of each new So- 
cial Control, older leaders and older aides must be fa- 
vored; for the planning of fundamental policies and pro- 
Even the 
shrewdest experts will err tragically at times. But the 
o.der expert, not yet senile, is less likely to blunder in the 


cedures requires the maturest judgment. 


grand manner. His error will be on the side of caution. 
Slowly and painfully, we shall learn to drive out the 
cheap skate political hanger-on and to appoint competent 
veterans to these new public posts. The ills of govern- 
ment are now mostly inherited from a frontier democ- 
racy which accepted the spoils system in all walks of life. 
“Grab what you can while the grabbing is good. What- 
It’s a 
be caught.” So long as such a philosophy prevailed, there 


ever you can get away with is right. sin to 
were no decent careers on either side of the 40 line in 
government. But a new trend is here, even though still 
feeble and uncertain. 

It will create sev- 
eral hundred thou- 
sand openings for 
middle-aged _ people, 
now in land rehabili- 
tation, now in reset- 
tlement work, now in 
the control of plant 
and animal diseases, 
now in immigration 
control, now in pre- 
ventive medicine and 
public hygiene, now 
in forestry (though 
this is mainly a 
young man’s enter- 
prise), and now in 
some fertile and fresh 
turn of mass educa- 


tion by book, by 


“The most ancient 
arts and crafts are 
the most backward.” 
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movie, and by radio. In this last domain, perhaps the 
largest number of opportunities will crop up during the 
next ten years. They will not make a million for you. 
(But who wants a million, when taxes take most of it 
while you are alive or dead?) 

They will, however, be moderately exciting and de- 
cently remunerative. The country must have several 
hundred thousand writers of new textbooks, superin- 
tendents, principals, grade teachers, specialists in a hun- 
dred fields, and administrators, all of whom must repre- 
sent and advance the new order of things, whatever that 
may be. (Nobody yet knows just what it will be.) 

Finally I must mention a queer and numerous variety 
of careers which I like to call Merger Jobs (for that is 
exactly what they are). Each new invention and each 
fresh turn of human events in general spreads out like 
the ripples started by a stone cast into a pond. Eventually 
the ripples from one splash meet those from another. 
Both meet ripples from a third, a fourth, and so on, until 
all splashes have crisscrossed with all others in a pattern 
of bewildering complexity. Now, wherever two trends 
cross, there somebody finds a Merger Job. 

Last Winter I listened to a Texan bewail his inability 
to find eight men for as many positions in his chain of 
service stations. He sold, among other things, electric 
refrigerators and small air conditioners. 

“I can find plenty of good electricians, but they know 
nothing about refrigeration,” said he. “I can find a few 
refrigeration engineers, but they are mostly in such de- 
mand now that they ask salaries beyond me. Those 
whom I can get know nothing about electricity. I must 
have somebody who is familiar with both electricity and 
refrigeration, in order to serve my customers.” 

Now, that’s a simple Merger Job. I’m told that thou- 
sands of men, young and old alike, can find employment 
in it somewhere. Yet this is only one out of hundreds of 
crossing ripples. I sometimes have teased unemployed 
citizens into playing a silly little game. I call it merging 
jobs. Here’s how you play it. Write down on, say, 
twenty slips of paper the names of twenty common jobs 
or careers. Deal these out to four players. Each holds 
four slips. From right to left, you draw a slip from your 
neighbor’s hand and place it, face up, on the table. Your 
neighbor then draws from you and places that slip be- 
side yours. You must then merge the two jobs into a 
genuine new specialty. Thus, I draw from your hand 
a slip with the name, “Wood Working.” You draw 
from my hand “Manicuring.” 

This is a tough one. The other players chuckle at my 
discomfiture, for I must put the two together and make 
a real job out of the combination. But I win. I finally 
hit on the job of making the little wooden gadgets which 
manicurists use in cleaning finger nails; they’re some- 
thing like spatulas and must be fashioned by a wood 
worker. 

I mention this silly game here only because some people 
who have played it have seen a great light and have gone 
forth to find jobs—and have found them. Odd, isn’t it? 
But then, life is like that. 
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On the Riviera 


ICE, FRANCE, June 6-11, 1937, will be the host 
city for the 28th Annual Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional. The bare, factual announcement so arouses the 
imagination of every Rotarian that he is tempted to ex- 
press himself in exclamations. 

Nice! Cannes! Mentone! Monte Carlo! The Riviera! 
The Azure Coast! What unbelievable colors of sea and 
sky and mountains! 

A Convention of Rotary International in Nice! An in 
spiring adventure in international understanding and 
goodwill, as colorful as the atmosphere of Nice itself! 

What Rotarian does not wish to be one of the 8,500 
Rotarians from 83 countries who will assemble in Nice, 
June 6, 1937? 

Men of world-wide distinction will attend and speak 
on current international topics and the Convention pro 
gram will be a liberal education in world history and in- 
ternational affairs; the entertainment will add carnival 
and pageantry; and, informally, you will make those 
quick, impulsive, but lasting friendships, which are pos 
sible only in Rotary, with men from all over the world. 
Between times, you will visit romantic Monte Carlo and 
travel the famous Corniche roads with a haze of moun 
tains above you and a sea of indescribable colors below. 

Before and after the Convention, you can travel as little 
or as much as you please; but wherever you go, there will 
be Rotary Clubs and Rotarians to show you the places 
you visit. Special steamship rates, reduced railroad fares 
for Rotarians in many European countries, and sympa 
thetic customs officers will make your travel both com 
fortable and relatively cheap. 

For the Rotarians from North and South America, 
from Africa, from Australia and New Zealand, from the 
Orient and from the Islands of the Seas, the Convention 
will really begin when they go aboard ship. Each of the 
official Rotary ships will actually be a glorified Rotary 
Club, where you will form friendships which will linger 
as happy memories for all time. Every passenger will be 


a Rotarian or a relative of a Rotarian, making one grea 


Rotary family imbued with the Rotary spirit (Gsames 
athletic events, dancing, music, stunts, and serious Rotat 
conferences will occupy every minute, 

In Nice itself, you will find a metropolitan 
200,000 people, balmy days and cool evenings, splend 
hotels suited to any purse, wonderful French cuisin 
that charming Old World courtesy which oT, 
France. Along the Promenade des Anglais, lined w 
palms, you will mingle with cosmopolitan throng 
Rotarians. 

Rotary’s great adventure in international 
ing and goodwill will be no longer just an 
the week of the Convention, for you will becom: 
and Rotarians, at group Vocational Service meet 
make lasting friends of men from all over th 
are in the same kind of business 

Accordingly, it is my very great pleasure 
official duty, to issue this, the Official ¢ 
annual Convention of Rotary Internatios to be 
June 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1937, in Nice, F1 

According to its membership, each Rotary Club is 
titled to one or more official voting del rates; nd, ] 


as a Rotarian is expected to attend Club meetings 1 


] 


larly, so Clubs are expected to be 


, 
represent d at anni 


Conventions. Article VI of the by-laws of Rotary I 

national gives full information as to the rights and respot 
sibilities of a Club with reference to the annual Conve 
tion, delegates, alternates, proxies, credentials, regists 


and Article VIII gives intorm 
ing hotel arrangements. 

Most cordially, I join with the 
Rotary Clubs of Franc 


{ only ol ofhi ial dele gates, DUEL O! 


CiOst FCS, ClC.; 


City of N and 


in urging the attendan 


Nice Convention, n 
Rotarians and their ladies. 


Pre 
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Yes= 


Says John Edgar Hoover 


Director Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice 


S LIFE has become more complex, the necessity 
for some sure method of bodily identification has become 
more important. Our present-day mobility accentuates 
this need. With the advent of the motor car, the train, 
and the airplane, geographical trontiers were removed, 
and we no longer travel only’in the restricted sphere of 
our personal friends and acquaintances. The world is 
our shop, our playground. No longer can we depend 
upon sight recognition alone for identification. 

Fingerprinting today is a scientific and infallible means 
of establishing the true identity of individuals. Finger- 
prints do not change, and no two have ever been found 
which are identical. Each is made up of such a large 
number of independently variable details that the chance 
of duplication is practically incalculable. Sir Francis Gal- 
ton estimated that the chance of duplication is one in 64 
billion, and other authorities of equal prominence have 
declared that his figures are ridiculously conservative. 

The old prejudice held by the honest man against fin- 
gerprinting is fast disappearing. Thousands of finger- 
prints of citizens are being voluntarily filed annually in 
the Civil Indentification Section of the Federal Bureau 
ot Investigation at Washington, D. C. These personal 
identification records are, of course, maintained separate 
and apart from criminal records. Already they have 
proved useful in many instances. Fingerprinting pos- 
scsses infinite possibilities in civil life, apart from its dem- 


onstrated usefulness in identifying criminals. 


Fingerprint Everybody? 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
believes in civil fingerprint- 
ing—-and sets an example 


Mr. Hoover (left) looks on 


How do your finger- 
prints classify? In- 
dividual variations 
from basic types be- 
low are standardized 
and indicated in the 
files alphabetically. 





TENTED ARCH 


Wi Mts 


iffy A 


The resort to fingerprint iden- 
P “Vj 
iff, 


tification is, for example, fre- 
queatly helpful in locating miss- 
ing persons. The number of peo- 
ple who suddenly drop out of 
sight is unbelievably large. 

More than 10,000 New York 
City residents disappear annu- 
ally, and approximately 8,000 un- 
identified dead are buried in that 
city’s potter’s field every year. In 
San Francisco last year, 2,251 per- , 
sons were reported missing; in 
St. Paul, 1,500; in Denver 1,317. 
In Portland, during 1934, 1,037 
were missing, and in Chicago, 
during the same year, the num- 
ber was 4,649. Every city of any 
consequence has a comparatively 
large number. 

Many of these missing persons 
are later located, but, on the other 
hand, many of them are never 
found. The cost of investigating 
these cases is enormous, and the 
task would be greatly reduced if 
everyone's fingerprints were on 
file. Many a fine, honest person, 
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who has sorrowing and waiting fornia. The fingerprint card contained a notation 
























relatives, would be saved from _ this person * gave. himseit up at the sheriff's office, stating 
the potter’s field if he but had his _ he did: noe knnw who hé was; what his'r are was, where 
fingerprints on file. he had come from, et | 
In a recent typical case, the Bu- through the files of the-Ideaniteat 
reau’s assistance was requested by _ to be identical with those of an individual 
an individual in California who arrested by the sheriff's office at Los Angeles, ( 
sought to locate his brother. The on April 8, 1935, on a charge of burglary and at 
missing brother’s fingerprints robbery. 
were secured from the War De- But suppose that this man, instead of being a b 
partment, as he had enlisted in had been a professor or a doctor, who for years h 
the Army in 1920. His finger- rendering a faithful public service, a man wh« 
print card was promptly placed loved by all who knew him. Let us say that excessiy 
in the Bureau’s files, with a nota- work and mental strain had caused an attack of amn 
tion of his brother’s request to and he had wandered away. Not being a criminal 
assist in locating him. On Janu- _ not having had the foresight to file his fingerprints vol 
ary 25, 1936, a fingerprint card _ tarily, no identification could be made. Thus he might 
was received from the Los An- be committed to some institution and finally buried in 
geles, California, Police Depart-  pauper’s grave. In the meantime, perhaps thousands « 
ment, of an individual who had dollars would be spent by his friends and relatives in an 
been detained, and the anxious’ effort to locate him. What is worse to consider is the 
brother was promptly notified of | mental anguish and suspense experienced by his famil 


the whereabouts of his long-lost —Qtten we read of train wrecks, casualties at sea, and 
relative. other disasters wherein the list of known dead is followed 
Loss of memory is a malady _ by an even longer list of those unidentified. The hurt 


more common than generally cane which swept the Florida West Coast in September: 
supposed. Approximately 100 1935, is a typical instance. Among the dead 

amnesia victims were identified known persons. Every effort had been made to est 

last year in Los Angeles County, _ their identities, but to no avail. Their fingerprints wet 
California, alone, and committed sent to the Bureau, checked immediately thr 

to institutions. The fingerprints Bureau’s files, and five of the unknown were identified 
of an amnesia victim were re- On January 20, 1936, a coal miner 


celv ed at the Bureau a rew was killed ingin explosic n near Louis 






months ago by air mail, from the — ville, Colorado. The relatives of this 





sheriff’s office at Stockton, Cali- man were [Continued on page 64| 
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Five more basic 
patterns (above). 
Individual differ- 
ences from these 
types are expressed 
by numbers in 
records kept 
at Washington. 







Plastic surgery can’t change fingerprints. Notorious John Dil- 
linger (above) tried it. But note in the before and after enlarged 
prints how identical ridges reappeared after the operation. 





Fingerprint. 
Everybody? 


No— 


Sir Basil Thomson 


Formerly of Scotland Yard 


The autho) (rig At) has lon g been identified u ith 
criminology in Eneland ... Below are two ex- 
perts of Scotland Yard studying a map charting 
scenes of crimes in the Metropolitan District of 
London. This ts one of the very few photographs 
ever made of actual operations at Scotland Yard, 
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Photos: (left) Swift; (above) Wide World 


E GO through life leaving our fingerprints on 
everything we touch. It is curious, therefore, that until 
the beginning of the 19th Century, no one should haye 
called attention to the fact that the pattern of skin- 
ridges on the fingertips differs in every individual; that 
the pattern is unchanging from infancy through extreme 
old age; that though every other part of the human 
body changes with the years, this pattern is immutable, 
and persists even after death until decomposition—as 
may be seen in Egyptian mummies 3,000 years old. 

Study of the differences in fingerprints has led to an 
elaborate science of classifying them which has proved 
invaluable in detecting criminals, as is well known. But 
to the proposal of enthusiasts who would have all citizens 
fingerprinted, there are grave objections. Before con 
sidering them, however, let us quickly review the ro- 
mantic history of fingerprinting and its use today. 

As long ago as 1823, Dr. Purkenje, a professor of 
physiology at Breslau in Germany, read a Latin thesis on 
finger-impressions. It was soon forgotten. Fifty years 
later, Sir William Herschell, of the Indian Civil Service, 
introduced into the district of Hoogly, in Bengal, the use 
of finger-impressions in documents of registration as a 
preventive against false personation. 

3ut Sir William was ahead of his time, too, and 
when he retired from the service, the practice was aban- 
k was 


destined to be of permanent benefit. In order to drive 


doned. Fortunately, however, one part of his wor 


home his recommendation, he had collected a mass of evi- 
dence on the subject. His report furnished material for 
an inquiry by Francis Galton in 1890, which was destined 
to become the foundation of a system now universally 


adopted. 
Neither Herschell nor Galton devised a method of 
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classifying fingerprints that would make it possible to 
compile an index of criminals, in which a quick search 
would result in identifying an individual who had been 
convicted under another name. The Bertillon system 
was developed in Paris for this purpose, and its use 
spread to other countries. 

It so happened that at the moment when the Indian 
Government was installing the Bertillon apparatus, an 
Indian police officer, Mr. (afterward Sir Edward) Henry, 
had come into possession of the neglected report of Sir 
William Herschell and the writings of Mr. Francis Gal 
ton. Being endowed with a natural gift for mathematical 
puzzles, he set himself to devise a system of classification 
that would turn their discoveries to practical account. 
He told me that the solution came to him in a flash 
during a long ride through the Indian jungle; all he 
needed was paper and pen to work it out. 

Purkenje had proposed nine standard types of finger 
prints; Galton, three. After innumerable experiments, 
Henry selected four. He divided all fingerprints into 
Arches, Loops, Whorls, and Composites; and with these 
he worked out a simple system of sub-classification which 
made it possible for a searcher to go to the appropriate 
pigeonhole and pronounce in less than half a minute 
whether an identical set of prints was already on the 
shelves. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate all subclassifica 
ions employed: enough to say that every possible type 
ot finger-impression is provided for. 

In taking fingerprints, the usual method is gently to 
roll the tip of each finger first on a slab covered with a 
film of printing ink, and then on a piece of blank paper. 
In British convict prisons, it is the practice to send men 
employed in quarrying and stone-dressing to the laundry 


Don't be fooled. These photographs are not of the same man 
are if they did not have in their files fingerprints of the three, shown (magnified) directl) 


. nt 
essant ruo 


for a month before their prints are taken; inc 


bing on the rough surface Of a stone 1s apt to weal dow 


the skin ridges on the hngertips | remember one co! 
vict who was so sensitive about having his fingerprints 
recorded al Scotland Yard that he tore all the sk n trol 
his fingertips with the tag of his bootlace. The p. 


he inflicted on himself was worse than useless: he was 
kept in custody until his wounds were healed and ul 
ridges on the new skin reappeared in exactly the s 
pattern as before he had destroved them 

Sir Edward Henry’s fingerprinting system might nev 
have attracted attention but for the famous case of Adi 
Beck. 


upon women. 


This man had been convicted twice of f1 


) — , , 
Posing as a titled Englishman, he | 


borrowed their jewelry on the pretense ot hav ny 
stones reset. When arrested, his protests that he w 
cent were disregarded, and he served both sentences 


In 1904, he 


and was positively identified by several women, wl 


Was again arrested for similar offenses, 


picked him out of a line of men paraded in the polic 
station. 

While he was awaiting trial, a man named William 
Thomas was arrested in the act of pawning the ver 
jewelry Beck was accused of stealing. It was a classi 
instance of mistaken identity. The witnesses had testifies 
in good faith against the wrong man 

The case aroused a popular ferment, and went t 
ward establishing the Court of Criminal Appeal in Gre 
Britain. Beck was released and compensated \ D 
partmental committee was appointed to determine wh 
was responsible for the miscarriage of justice, and 1 
Home Office set about to provide a surer means of ident 
fication for the future. Henry's paper came to noti 
The Home Secretary sent for {Continued on page | 

although any police department would probably say th 
below each of the portrait 
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By Henry Morton Robinson 


LEASE believe me, occultism has nothing to do 
with it: I am about as psychic as a cellar full of butcher- 
blocks, and there isn’t a single “fey” hair in my head. 
But when the unhandsome stranger stopped me on the 
street for a light, I couldn’t help inquiring, as I handed 
him a match, “How’s the picture-frame business?” 

That pulled his head up with a jerk. “How do you 
know I make picture frames?” he asked. 

“Well,” I began, “when a man in your trade is gilding 
a picture frame, he picks up the thin sheets of gold leaf 
with a little brush that he first passes over his hair. The 
brush generates electricity and the gold leaf clings to it. 
Am I right?” 

“Right!” said the stranger, fixed by my glittering eye. 

“Now, on that last brushful,” I continued, “a small 
triangular piece of gold leaf was left sticking in your 
hair, right behind your ear. So that just about makes 
you a picture-framer.” 

“But,” objected the man, “I've seen window-letterers 
using the same kind of a brush.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “You might have been a window 
letterer, only they don’t have red clay around the base 
of their fingernails. That liquid rouge you daub onto 
picture frames before applying the gold leaf is very hard 
to wash off your hands. When you lighted your cigarette 
I noticed the red clay on your nails—and that makes 
you a picture-framer double!” 

The man walked away shaking his head, and I saun- 
tered down the street having proved nothing except that 
eyes were made to see with. 
well, that’s up to you. For in- 

thin man eating a piece of 
candy and find nothing to get excited about. Or you 


How much you see 


stance, you can watch a 


can see the same man as an emaciated and desperately 
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ill human being, frantically striving to stave off the 
diabetic coma that will overtake him unless he gets 
some quick sugar into his blood stream. No one—not 
even those omniscient detectives that live between the 
covers of murder novels—can possibly observe every- 
thing about the characters he encounters in a day’s ad- 
ventures. But most of us need not worry about om- 
niscience; we err at the other extreme, and permit our 
powers of observation to rust from disuse. 

It needn’t be so. Experience has convinced me that 
almost any person with normal vision can perceive and 
interpret—without recourse to crystal balls or dream pow- 
cers—all the more important facts about 90 percent of 
the people he meets. It’s a fascinating hobby, and one 
that adds immeasurably to personal satisfactions. To sit 
down at a table—a Rotary luncheon, let’s say—and quietly 
slip past barriers of strangeness is a prime advantage in 
cultivating fellowship by way of the conversational route. 

Many men can “size up” 
a person at a glance. But 
the kind of seeing that I am 
discussing is the sort that 
picks up and interprets 
specific and detailed clues to 
the nationality, character, 
state of health, probable oc- 
cupation, emotional stability, 
intellectual attainments, and 
social position of the man be- 
fore you. Of course, there 
always will be a few darkly 
impenetrable ones, and at 
first you'll make plenty of 
mistakes. But after you've 
gotten your wind as an ob- 
server, I promise you, most 
people will dissolve under 
your eye like sugar in coffee, 
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What are some of the earliest things noted by the 
trained sight-reader in arriving at an estimate of the 
stranger confronting him? Personally, I think the very 
first thing I observe is bearing—the way a man handles 
himself under ordinary circumstances. Bearing is the 
index of one’s mental and physical powers, a combina- 
tion of poise and posture that offers me the most subtle 
and at the same time most obvious clue to a stranger's 
personality. By the manner in which a person enters a 
room or picks up a grapefruit spoon, I know whether 
he is essentially timid or daring, cruel or kindly, tactful 
or the reverse. 

Occupation, too, puts its indelible stamp on human 
bearing; there is no mistaking the heavy abdomen of 
the railroad engineer whose nervous system is literally 
obliged to cushion itself with layers of fat if it is to sur- 
vive the racking strain of the driver’s cab. 

Professional wrestlers are easy to recognize: they walk 
with a wide-stepping waddle as if constantly on the 
alert for a flying tackle. Ladies of fashion always carry 
themselves in the prevailing mode, and this mode varies. 
A couple of seasons ago it was a debutante slouch— 
stooped shoulders, protruding stomach and languid 
hands. This year the gait is brisk and masculine, shoul- 
ders back, chin up, mannish stride, the hand straight 
out when offered. Very noticeable. And hard to imi- 
tate. Only a certain “set” in each town do it authen- 
tically. All others expose themselves as imitations and 
shouldn’t even try. 

The face constitutes a whole table of contents to the 
eager observer; whatever is written in the human volume 
first appears in our lineaments. I do not mean that one 
can tell by glancing at a stranger's face whether he 
trains seals or dislikes artichokes, but it would be as 
difficult to conceal a major character trait as to hide a 
wolf in a one-room apartment. The whole meaning of 
a personality appears in the concert of the features: do 





they hang together in an integrated whole o1 
quarrel shamelessly in public? One need not 
to the outworn science of physiognomy in order to reac 
the message written on a stranger's face. 

mark Ol 


Drugs, food, illness, alcohol, all leave the 
| 


. , 
ging whethe 


the face, and one soon becomes expert in juc 
a person’s features are bloated by excessive indulgence o1 
engraved with deep lines of restraint. What indulgences 

What restraints? These are among the most interesting 
of problems. Sometimes absolutely nothing appears o1 
the face; the countenances of many persons, pamper 
women particularly, are as devoid of suffering and ex 
perience as a bowl of cream. By their placidities you sl! 


know them. 


| color and texture of the skin are 


Sensitive and d 


prime aids 
interpreting temperament and health. 
criminating persons have a finely-grained skin; the av 
age professional or business man will have a skin 


medium texture; his judgment will be sound an 


character dependable. The skin of drug users has a yel 


lowish parchment look. The pallid lips and ear 


emotional as well as 


of anemia will indicate low 
cal vitality. 

Without any knowledge of palmistry, it is quite p 
sible to take a person’s hand and discover much of 
portance about him. A curious intimacy arises betw 
you and anyone whose hand you hold for longe: 
The 
healthy, well-fleshed hand you feel the power, 


Sigmund 


presidential handshake. moment 


and abilities of its owner. Freud had 


“greatest” hand I ever felt. Reposeful energy, dom, 
and tolerance flowed trom his handclasp. 

One of the most unpleasant hands I ever tou 
proflered m<¢ by 


I 
The hand w 


in old coat. 
not tragic, it was merely useless. I found a simil 


the damp sponge of flesh 


tramp to whom I had given 


1 1] 
} 


on a man who was the son of a famous 


she had ruined him early and had kept him rt 


his life. 

The hand of the ave: person of my r: elasti 
pinkish-red in color, with a medium textured skin. W 
become accustomed to g1 sping this type of hand an 
any deviation from its norm 18 a signal not to Db ynore 
Extreme redness and hardness denotes an extreme] 
forceful person; the yellow pulpy hand indicates poo 
physical condition, usually accompanied men 
apathy. 

By the amount and nature of subungual debris (dirt 


, , ; 
that is).one can tell not only the social status but—or1 


closer inspection—the occupation of the subject. Th 
cheapest of dance-hall girls have learned this trick; they 
glance at the fingernails of their dime-a-dance partner 
and they are quite expert in spotting garage mechani 

plumbers, and others who work around machinery. On 


! 
| Np 


of them told me that a butcher’s nails emit an 


“A curious intimacy arises between you and anyone whose 
hand you hold for longer than a presidential handshake.” 








odor; bakers and con- 
fectioners can never 
quite get the flour and 
sugar dust out of their 
nails. Florists’ hands 
are usually red and 























chapped from han- 
dling flowers in water; 
frequently their fingers 
are scarred where rose 
thorns have sunk into 
the flesh, become in- 
fected, and had to be 
removed surgically. 

A photographer’s 
fingers and nails are 
generally stained, while 
a doctor’s nails and 


One's clothes, handwriting, vocal 
habits, facial expressions—these 
tell an eloquent story to the 
person who observes keenly. 


fingers have a parched, dry appearance from being fre- 
quently washed in strong antiseptic solutions. Profes- 
sional violinists have deep indentations or ruts on their 
fingertips caused by striking the strings of their instru- 
ments. Furriers have a peculiar callous on their index 
finger due to the type of knife used in cutting fur. Typ- 
ists and piano players are apt to have flat spatulate finger- 
tips from constant pressure on keyboards. 

To people with sensitive ears, the voice is perhaps the 
single most instructive feature on which to base a human 
estimate. No one who has heard a Scotsman talk will 
be likely to confuse his speech with that of a Londoner. 
Bostonese is a jargon all by itself, and the Vermont 
farmer betrays his origins every time he utters the words 
“syrup” or “democrat.” Geographic differentiations are 
too obvious and detailed for treatment here; I prefer to 
regard the human voice and its discourse as a reliable 
index of character, personality, education, and emotional 
balance. 

The whine of the neurotic woman, the elegant preci- 
sion of the academician (if you hear a young man dis- 
coursing exhaustively and with a minimum of wit, you 
may be sure that he is a college instructor) and the 
monosyllabic grunt of the bartender, all reveal striking 
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truths about the habitual plane on which the speaker 
moves. The soggy rhetoric of certain orators discloses 
the dulled edges of their minds. 

There is a dignity in natural speech that cannot be at- 
tained by any amount of education or social polish, and 
the most annoying voices in the world are those of some 
radio announcers with their ghastly affectations of gen- 
tility and charm. Happily they do not carry these affec- 
tations into their private lives; someone would kill them 
if they did. But they have contaminated the race, and 
today we hear people who are obviously listening to the 
sound of their own voices, and are completely enamored 
by what they hear. 

One of the neatest pieces of sight reading that I ever 
performed was on an electrotyper from Brooklyn. He 
was hitch-hiking, looking for a job, and I picked him up 
outside Boston. I knew he was from Brooklyn by the 
way he pronounced the name of the lubricating fluid that 
costs 25 cents a quart. He 
called it “erl.” Now at that 
time my “erl” was low, and the 
motor was consequently giving 
off a hot characteristic odor of 
scorching metal. My passenger 
seemed unconcerned; to test 
him, I asked, “Do you smell 
something burning?”’ He 
shook his head. “I can’t smell 
at all,” he said with the pride 
of a man conscious of a noble 
defect. “Then you're an elec- 
trotyper,” I remarked. That 
interested him; “How’d you 
guess that?” he asked. 

“Oh, I just happen to know 
that you electrotypers work around fuming acids that 
destroy your sense of smell,” I told him. “Most of you 
are too hard-boiled to wear gas masks, so you ruin your 
olfactory nerves.” 

“Yeh,” he said, “I guess you’re right. It’s the acid that 
does it. I don’t mind during the day but at night I have 
to go round looking at all the gas jets to be sure they 
ain’t open.” : 

Previous to this I had observed the acid burns and 
stains on his hands; I knew from the beginning that he 
worked in a chemical plant of some kind, but his in- 
ability to smell anything tipped me off conclusively to his 
real occupation. 

Someone once remarked that it was a greater crime in 
America to have a front tooth missing than to rob a bank, 
and it is certainly true that the extraordinarily high level 
of oral hygiene in America makes toothlessness both ob- 
vious and suspicion-arousing. I once observed a man 
with a badly broken dental bridge driving a rather ex- 
pensive automobile. I put him down as one whose judg- 
ments and character could not possibly interest me. 
People who neglect their teeth while spending money for 
anything else than food or clothing or for necessary 
housing are either socially unconscious or dwell on a 
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level where health and appearance count for nothing. 

Much mystical nonsense has been written by grapholo- 
gists about handwriting, but there is no doubt that a great 
deal can be told about a person by an examination of his 
signature or any extended piece of his writing. For hand- 
writing is a graphic extension of personality, a linear 
pantomime of our unconscious selves. Our handwriting 
is a visible record of firmly established nervous and mus- 
cular habits; age, sex, nationality, state of health, emo- 
tional balance, and cultural background are revealed 
our signatures, and emphasized in any lengthy writing. 

I once had dramatic personal proof of what a layman 
can detect in a stranger’s handwriting: entering a small 
restaurant in Baltimore, I picked up a_ handwritten 
menu, and immediately guessed the age, sex, and na- 
tionality of the writer. To confirm my beliefs I asked 
the waiter 

“Was this menu written by a woman perhaps 55 
years old, who had emigrated from Ireland to this coun- 
try at the age of ten?” He said that it was, and asked me 
in some surprise how I knew. I replied that it was pre- 
cisely like my mother’s writing, but since it could not 
possibly have been written by my mother, it must be the 
writing of a woman whose age, nationality, and educa- 
tion closely approximated hers. I cite this instance merely 
to show the possibilities of handwriting analysis, and the 
comprehensive job that might conceivably be done by an 
expert armed with a full knowledge and wide experience. 

Does apparel proclaim the man? It does. Writers, as 
a rule, wear loose and baggy clothing, probably to conceal 
the tlabbiness of the muscles below the neck. Their col- 
lars are oversize because, as every writer knows, it is im- 
portant to have an unimpeded flow of blood to the head, 
and the neat, tight collar of the advertising man or the 
bond salesman would spell ruin to the creative writer. 

I have observed that cleanliness is an infallible clue to 
normal health and outlook, yet overscrupulousness in 


“or 


tage 





To sit down at a table—a Rot 
quietly slip past barriers of strangeness 1s 
in cultivating fellowship via the conve 


this matter indicates neurotic trouble somewhere; one of 
the danger symptoms in the mental realm is the habit of 
washing the hands too frequently. It is an interesting 
sign, capable of many dark interpretations. Beware, also, 
when the normally neat and tidy housekeeper begins 
driving for absolute spotlessness. Something is going 
At the other extreme is the excessively 


sloppy creature who permits stains, grease, and ac 


haywire then. 


remnants of food to remain on his clothing. A neck 
can be worn to threads and merely indicate that a m 
has had hard luck, but when grease spots begin to appear, 


“hard luck” can be translated as character deficiency 


Baws S far I have anatomized in some detail the specifi 


clues that one should look for in the sight analysis of th 
people we meet. Of course there are thousands of thes 
details, and the trick is to pin them together into a quicl 
and accurate whole. 

But what does all this private sleuthing lead to, y 
ask? Well, that depends on what you're interested 
doing with it. First off, the advantage of pos: 
quick and reliable information about the people you « 


counter, needs no emphasis. Corporations ke 
dossiers full of just such information, and pay 
tors to collect it for them. Most business and sox CC 


such data, and even 


tacts require the use of 
casual of relationships can be enriched by it. N 

sight reading” of your fellow man can banish boredom 
and promote intelligent conversation; few nov 
movies are as fascinating as the stranger at you Ib 
if you know him. 

Perhaps you aren't as acutely dependent 
servation of “live” si as a professional 
artist, but it must be admitted that a close-up \ 
our contemporaries IS an exciting pastime th 
tually lead to a profounder understanding of t! man 


comedy and a warmer sympathy with its actor 


luncheon, | 
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Science Builds 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 


Distinguished English Scientist 





ALKING of the future of science, I do not think 
only of the applications of science, but of the progress of 
science generally. There is no warfare in science; there 
is, rather, a universal friendliness and an interchange of 
discoveries. Whatever is done in one nation is public 
property to all the nations of the world. 

It is now 18 years since the World War ceased. Let 
us try to think of international amity and friendship in 
the same way as we cultivate them in the realm of science. 
War between civilized nations should be a thing of the 
past. We ought to have got beyond that. It settles noth- 
ing, but produces untold misery. The victor usually is 
disappointed; the whole thing is a mistake. 

It is, of course, necessary to maintain armed forces to 
maintain order throughcut the world; and probably that 
necessity will continue for some time to come. But 
meanwhile, it is not right that the resources of science 
should continue to be prostituted to the uses of destruc- 
Science is knowledge, and should be the posses- 
sion of all. Its application should be directed toward 
‘he enrichment of living for human beings, not their 


tion. 


annihilation. 

Flying has increasingly important civil uses. It will de 
velop all parts of the world, which are now being welded 
together by wireless. Through aviation, distance is being 
diminished, the planet is becoming effectively smailer, 
and we are being brought nearer and nearer together. 
But, in regard to the development of the airplane, I do 
wish people would not fly in unfavorable weather, or out 
to sea when they are unable to see where they go. I 
think there ought to be some hesitation on the part of 
those who sponsor contests to induce pilots to break 
records. We cannot afford to lose these young fellows. 
And yet, I recognize the fact that it is often their spirit, 
given expression in competition, which nakes further 
achievements in aviation ,ossible. 

Wireless has made a great deal of difference in the 
country districts. Winter in the country has been rather 
dull—I think that is why people have been flocking into 
the towns. Now, it is not difficult to get electric light in 
the country, and it is quite easy to get wireless. There 
are waves all about you, wherever you may live. 

This is a form of parable. There are in the universe 
any number of things that we do not know of. We only 
want to have receptivity, the right instrument, the right 
organ, the right perception. “Open his eyes that he may 
see.” Open our ears that we may hear. There is a mul- 
titude of things all about us that we do not know. The 
world is much more wonderful than those who are grub- 
bing about in it are ready to admit. 

In the year 1875 I read Clerk Maxwell’s treatise, and 
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On a Long Past 


felt the desire to devote my life to the production of those 
waves of which he had given the mathematical theory. 
Neither he nor anyone else knew how to produce or de- 
tect the waves. For some 13 years I was engaged on the 
problem, and then I did manage to find the waves. But 
Hertz found them in a better way, and they are now well 
known to the scientific world as Hertzian waves. 

I did not develop wireless telegraphy as a practical, com- 
mercial success. That was accomplished by the energy 
of Signor Guglielmo Marconi, who took up the known 
facts, and, with the help of the Post Office and Govern- 
ment officials, brought it gradually on, with further in- 
ventions, to something like its present state. The first in- 
vention incorporated was my tuning-plate; I did develop 
tuning, the method by which you can select one station 
from another. That was in 1897. You could not get on 
without that. Then Fleming invented the valve, and 
now you can get speeches, concerts, and, unfortunately, 
rubbish of all sorts. 

People sometimes say that the ether is an exploded su- 
perstition—that it does not exist. They say that Einstein 
exploded it. Einstein does not think so. He gave three 
lectures to show that the ether is an absolute necessity as 
soon as you leave mathematics and interpret things phys- 
ically. The ether is the one fundamental reality, and we 
are making use of it continually. 


Was you toast bread in front of the fire, how does 


the heat get from the fire to the toast? You say, “Hot 
air!” That is wrong. The air is not hot. How does the 
heat of the sun reach the earth through 92 million miles 
of empty space, absolutely cold? The heat is generated at 
this end. What do you feel when you are basking in the 
sunshine? You are feeling the ripples of the ether. That 
is how you get to know about the ether. You can detect 
the ether indirectly by what it does; in fact, you infer its 
existence. Inference is the way we proceed in science. 
We are always, then, using the ether; all energy comes 
through it. We use it in telegraphy—not only in wireless 
telegraphy, but in all telegraphy. The signals do not go 
through the wire; they go through the ether. All that the 
wire does is to guide the energy to its destination—very 
like the way in which a train is guided by the rails. The 
rails do not propel the train; they simply guide it. We 
are using the ether in all manner of ways. Our very 
bodies are composed of it, as well as other matter, and it 
is the ether body which will persist when the matter por- 
tion has been left behind. We must remember that there 
are many other things besides matter. Matter is com- 
paratively a rare phenomenon. What I feel about modern 
science more than anything else 
is the extraordinary limitation of 
all our knowledge compared with ed 2y courtesy of 
what actually exists. The prog- she ie me oe 
and Industry, Chicago. 
ress of physics at the present time 
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is breath-taking. It is not ready for popular exposition 
yet; it is too complicated, too difficult. I, personally, can 
hardly keep up with it. Young men—and they are bril- 
liant young fellows—in all countries of the world, are 
going ahead at a terrific speed; so much so, that if one 
speaks of a discovery a year old it is antiquated. That 
does not mean that it has not contributed something, but 
it has been superseded by a new discovery. 

Amazing things are being done. The theory of ether 
is only beginning; and I am very conscious of the insig- 
nificant nature of the knowledge possessed by any indi- 
vidual. How absurd it is to pretend to anything like 
comprehension! We are just scratching the ground. 

I heard an astronomer give an analogy about the stars 
to show how far apart they are in proportion to their 
size. You look at the midnight sky, and see a whole blaze 
of stars. Are they close together? No. They are a long 
way from us and from each other. The following was 
the analogy the astronomer gave. Take the sun and the 
five stars nearest to it. Take six oranges or apples, and 
place one in Europe, one in Asia, one in Africa, one in 
North America, one in South America, and one in Aus- 
tralia—and that will represent the distance of the stars 
from each other in proportion to their size. 

Mr. Hubble, who works at the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, California, has measured the distance of the Andro- 
meda nebula, which you can just see as a mist with the 
naked eye, but which is another cosmos, another Milky 
Way. We see it as it was 800,000 years ago, for the light 
from it has taken that time to reach us, travelling at 
186,000 miles a second! It is on that sort of scale that the 
universe is built. And here are we, crawling about on the 
planet, presuming to deny the extraordinary majesty of 


creation! 


a AM over 80 years of age, and I would not mind living 
to be a hundred. We will have plenty of time on the 
other side, but we have to make the most of the time we 
have while we are down here. It is a great opportunity 
for service. Still, there is plenty of time ahead, both for 
the individual and the race. Astronomers tell us there is 
no reason to suppose that this planet will be uninhabit- 
able, or that the sun will fade in ten million years. And 
what humanity will be if it goes on progressing, not only 
physically and mechanically, but in many other ways, for 
even a thousand years, who can say? 

The prospect for humanity is great. We are recent 
comers to the planet; no wonder we make mistakes; no 
wonder we are only half civilized. There is plenty of ad- 
vance to be made, but, meanwhile, we can enjoy both 
the grandeur and the simplicity of the universe. I have 
not said much about the simplicity, but I do feel that if 
we knew how things were constituted, how all things we 
see—landscapes, buildings, houses, people, bodies, every- 
thing—are built on two little electrical units, the proton 
and the electron, we should be astonished. 

What tomorrow will bring is impossible to forecast. 
But that science will advance, and that it will enrich liv 
ing for men everywhere, I am certain. 
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From Curator to Ex-Curator 


By Alan Devoe 


HEN I was ten years old I understood the world 
very well, and I knew with the most resolute clarity 
exactly what part I wanted to play in it. The world was 
a large but perfectly comprehensible entity, of which my 
uncle Guy’s studio was the visible microcosm. 

My uncle Guy was a painter in oils. Such, at any rate, 
was the handy label customarily afhixed to him by society. 
By instinct, however, and by all impulses of a deep well- 
spring in his heart he was a kind of wayward Louis 
Agassiz. The easels and the tubes of indigo and the 
palettes were (since a man must have a trade) the tools 
of his; but the delights of his heart, and the symbols of 
his deep longings were ranged in the glass-fronted cabi- 
net, as high as a man’s head, that stood in his studio. 







“So, when I was ten years old, I 
saw the world very simply and 
clearly—a_ place unendingly re- 
a plete with fascinating wonders.” 


Reminiscent notes on a boyhood 
given direction by an uncle who 
took time to make thickets and 
millponds places of wonderment. 


There was a yellow warbler’s nest on the top shelf, a 
tiny nest still attached to its forked birch twig and with 
three eggs, neatly drilled and “blown,” nestling in its 
moss-lined cup. Near it on the shelf was a small striped 
garter snake in a glass jar, and, in the extreme corner of 
the shelf, there was displayed a lifelike red-winged black- 
bird, teetering on a small and desiccated branch. 

It was a cabinet of wonders. In it were the visible 
evidences of my uncle’s happiest hours—hours of slosh- 
ing, hip-booted, in swampy places among the cat-tails— 
hours of watching, through his big binoculars, the com- 
ings and goings of hawks that had nested in a great fir 
tree—hours of fussing ex- 
haustingly and delight- 
edly, with his little set of 
taxidermist’s tools, over 
the preservation and 
mounting of such mirac- 
ulous creatures as toads 
and salamanders. 

My uncle was not a sci- 
entist. Far less was he a 
mere accumulator of cu- 
rios. He was a man in- 
fatuated with life, with 
every breathing creature 
and every particle of silt 
on the planet, a man who 
knew how to tap the pro- 
found sources of happi- 
{ness in such drifting 

ephemera as a puff of 
Autumn wood smoke, the 
Rear Av) “cry of loons on a lonely 
|) \Dess2F% ~~ lake, the look of wild 

- 
<3 geese flying in V-forma- 

tion against a sunset sky. 
Come He stored the memories 
_y of such things in him 
as a kind of barricade 


Illustrations by 
Raeburn Van Buren 
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a against the bitter happen- 

ings of every day, as a 
gray squirrel caches sweet 
hickory nuts in defiance 
of Winter, and he 
strengthened his memory- 
links with the treasured 
reminders in his glass- 
fronted cabinet. 
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Or so, at any rate, I 
read him—now that I am 
a little boy no longer, and 
now that he is dead. He 
died before my eleventh 
birthday. I remember 
that when they told me he 
was dead, I could not be- 
lieve it. Only a little while 
before, he had taken me 
on the handlebars of his 
bicycle, along the towpath 
of an old disused canal 
that way 
through woodland places. 
He had spied a deserted 
robin’s nest in a maple 
tree that day, and he had 


wound its 


shinnied up the smooth 
tree-trunk and fetched it 
down for me to look at. 





I could not know, as I do 
now, that on that very 
day he understood that he 
was dying. There must 
have been in him a great 
calm reservoir of philo- 
sophic strength. 

So, when I 
years old, I saw the world 
very simply and clearly— 
a place unendingly replete with fascinating wonders. It 


“I wanted to be a Curator. 
this word, I fancy, on my earliest visit 
to the Museum of Natural History.” 


was ten 


was made magical by thrushes and alder thickets, by 
small ponds in which bullheads were to be caught 
by the persevering—a place so rich in sights and sounds 
and smells that one could only be breathlessly and almost 
tearfully grateful for living in it. And I knew, as clearly 
as certain saints seem to have known, what part I wanted 
to play in such a world. I knew what I wanted to be. 
I wanted to be a Curator. 

I learned this word, I fancy, on my earliest visit to the 
Museum of Natural History. Here in these great build 
ings—to which, once visited, I returned so often and with 
such passionate eagerness—was my uncle’s curio-cabinet 
on a scale of undreamed vastness. Here was the stuff 
of creation—rocks and plants and birds and beasts from 
every corner of the earth. And over all these treasures— 
over the gaudy-plumaged birds from Papua and over the 
horny-plated creature that an amiable Irish attendant 
told me was an “armatildy”—over all these things pre 
sided a Curator. 

I cannot remember that I ever harbored the smallest 
desire to be a great general or admiral; I know that never 
for an instant did I think of becoming a “cop” or even 
—what was commonest among my friends—of growing 
up to be a millionaire. I wanted to be sent on expeditions 
to barren islands where the seabirds nested in myriads 
and whitened the rocks with their droppings, or to jun- 
gles that were noisy with the chatter of monkeys and the 





our nets. 


learned 


screams of varicolored parrots. And I wanted, whet 
such expeditions were don , the long hours of classifyin 
and labeling, the arranging ol specimens and the writin 
of my scientific chronicles. I wanted to be a Curator 

It was, come to think of it, an incredibly lucky thin 


that Donald W. lived on the 


who was about mv own age, 


same street. Kor Don 


and my friend, 


to be a Curator. Together Wwe sh ired the excitement ol 
finding Holland’s Moth Book in the Public Library, 
gether were able to afford a copy of the pocket Butte 
Guide. 

| well remember our frst butterfly net; my father 
fashioned it from an old broom handle and a length « 
heavy wire twisted into a circle, and my mother mad 


(nd well do | 


remember, too, our discovery that the spectacle of a pet 


the bag part of it with green cheesecloth. 


son with a butt rfly net 1s just as funny to small boy es 
We learned very quickly, 


we curators, to avoid the frequented streets of our tow! 


an old 


' , 
seems to be to most adults 


} 


Near our homes tnere Was abandoned hous 


that once had been a great estate. Its lav ns were nov 


all grown to meadow, shoulder high to such small cur 


] 


tors, bright with buttercups and sweet with the smell o! 


clover. Here, after school hours and on our pr 
Saturdays and Sundays, Donald and I would | 

We used to catch the white cabbag« Dutterfise 
and the black-edged yellow ones (called sulphurs), and 


we used, as we pushed our way through the high mullens 
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and scrambled in briar patches, to make other discoveries 
in those sunny fields. We surprised small squeaking 
mice in their grass-hummocked homes on more than one 
occasion, and once, turning over a flat rock with our in- 
satiable curiosity, we came across a drowsy glass snake 
that promptly broke in two pieces when we tried to 
capture it. 

All places, all recollected events, have their special 
smells. And the smell of those Summer afternoons is 
vivid in my nostrils still, a smell compounded of the sun- 
baked earth, of the crushed stems of meadow-grass and 
of the pungent stems of the little plant we called wild 
carrot. 

It is a great wonder that Donald and I survived the 
hours in our “laboratory.” This was his cellar, and it was 
here that we slaughtered, in what we believed to be a 
painless and scientific fashion, the specimens that had 
fallen victims to our nets. We used to buy from the 
chemist large lumps of sulphur, and it was our practice 
to burn this over a small fire, holding the specimen in 
the resultant fumes until life had departed. Every five 
or ten minutes we would rush from our laboratory to 
fling ourselves, choking and gasping and with streaming 
eyes, upon the grass in the backyard. Then, when our 
heads had cleared a little, we would plunge once more 
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into that cellarful of acrid murk and continue with our 
work until the next paroxysm. I can only trust that the 
butterflies—the Red Admirals and Wood Nymphs and 
Buckeyes that met their maker in that infernal place— 
suffered less than we. 

No one—no one who has not once been a small boy 
playing earnestly at Curator during Summer vacation 
days—can know the magic of gardens at dusk. When 
we had graduated from the use of burning sulphur to 
the handier and less stifling cyanide jar, our most delect- 
able hours used to be those dim and twilit ones that we 
spent in the garden of his home or of mine. We would 
crouch behind a lilac or a syringa bush, we two small 
scientific Nemeses of winged things, smelling the evening 
smell of the earth and tirelessly waiting, with cyanide 
jars poised ready, for the dusty-winged hawkmoths that 
visited the fragrant clumps of phlox. 

We learned the secret ways of pale green luna moths 
and of the eye-winged Polyphemus, and were initiated 
into a strange dim-lighted world infinitely more thrilling 
than in any sunlit hours. 

Our lore grew vast and curious; we learned to smear 
forest trees with a mixture of stale beer and molasses, by 
which hell-brew the shy Cecropias and Catacolas were 
attracted, stupefied, and rendered helpless; we learned 
on what plants to seek the caterpillars of Prometheus, 
and we came ultimately to maintain—in an unused 
clothes-closet at my house—a carefully equipped hatchery 
for cocoons of every sort. All the money of our two 
“allowances” went for cork-topped setting-boards and 
mounting-pins and _ glass-fronted specimen-cases. The 
world is a good and happy place for people who are sure 
that they have a mission. 

When the end came it was very abrupt, and it had 
widely differing effects on Donald and on me. With 
truly astonishing simultaneity, twin hordes of tiny para- 
sites descended one night upon both our collections. One 
day our fritillaries and our tawny “monarchs” were neatly 
arrayed and beautiful in their glass cases; the next, they 
were reduced to wingless wretchedness and little piles 
of dust. 

For Donald, it was the end. Overnight he became an 
ex-Curator, and, with a boy’s reatlily diverted enthusiasm, 
plunged into the study of radios, which at that time were 
rare and little-understood contraptions. 

My own reaction was quite different. My heart had 
been broken, but it mended. It was too solemnly dedi- 
cated to the wonders of “this green-kirtled world” to be 
permanently fractured. My passionate interest turned 
from butterflies to birds. And the weakling Donald, 
whose aspirations to Curatorship had been shattered and 
diverted with such deplorable ease, was now miracu- 
lously supplanted by new friend Fred. Fred, I think, 
was sent from heaven. For he was a far more resolute 
and steadfast naturalist than (Continued on page 58) 


“Day by day, we soaked the smells of the earth into us, 
and the look of the sky and the feel of the sun...” 


| 
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Two ‘Ten Best’ Lists for 19356 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Professor of Literature, Yale University 


Fiction— 


1. THE LAST PURITAN, by George Santayana 
(Scribners ). 

The year had hardly got started when this long and 
brilliant novel—the first novel by an author 72 years old 
appeared and aroused eager discussion. It is an interest 
ing fact that although the writer prefers a British to an 
American reputation, and although his works on philoso- 
phy and criticism had given him immense fame in Eng- 
land, and although he had left America “for good” 25 
years ago, this new novel of his made scarcely any impres 
sion on the English, was not very seriously reviewed, and 
had a small sale; whereas in the United States it was given 
the leading place in all the literary weeklies and enjoyed 
both the dacorfrtrits*ef the critics and the more tangible 
approbation of the bookbuyers. 

It is by all odds the best-written novel of the year; for 
although Mr. Santayana is a full-blooded Spaniard, with 
out a drop of alien blood, there is no man living who 
writes better English prose. In 1928 and again in 1932, 
when I had conversations with him in Europe, he told 
me that he was writing a novel but that it would not be 
published until after his death; I am glad he changed 
his mind. 

There are two reasons why every intelligent person 
should read it; it is a monument of magnificent prose and 
it is the emanation of a spacious and luminous mind. 
When it appeared, many were reading a pail of garbag: 
called Europa, which was said to be intellectual. It was 
a perfect example of the counterfeit; pretentiousness in 
stead of the real thing. Mr. Santayana’s view of lite is 
not mine, but how I did enjoy his novel! And although 
I am a New Englander, I did not mind his ironical atti 
tude, which is so marked that someone wittily said the 


book should have been called, “The Spaniard’s Revenge.” 


2. GONE WITH THE WIND, by Margaret 
Mitchell (Macmillan ). 

Of the only two aristocracies in America—both ot 
which have vanished—it is interesting to see that Mr. San 
tayana’s recollections are satirical, whereas the ante-bellum 
South is regarded by this Atlanta woman with passionate 
adoration. In prose style, it is not particularly distin 
guished; but adequate for the characters and for narra 
tive. What is remarkable about it is its tremendous vital 
ity; if you cut it, it would bleed. And although I am ; 
Yankee of the Yankees, I could understand what a Con 
necticut woman felt and what she said while reading of 
the Yankee soldiers as depicted in this story. She was 
born in New England and had never lived anywhere else; 
but in the middle of the story, she surprised herself and 
others by suddenly exclaiming, “Damn those Yankees!” 


Many businessmen told me that during the day's w 
they were looking forward to the evening, so t t they 
could go on reading this story. In the Pullman smol 


a “big” businessman sat opposite me, a 
mouth, and an expression of dé 
was reading this book. He was completely absorb 


he was as happy as one of Raphael’s cherubs 


3. THE ENCHANTED VOYAGE, by Robert 
Nathan (Knopf ). 
Robert Nathan, Thornton Wilder, Z G 


only three American writers who 


of writing short novels. It is a very diff ] 

chanted Voyage is an enchanting novel. 71 

Goodbye, Mr. Chips will like this. Any 

hero out of a great leader, whether he 

but it is more difficult to make a he 

poop; to show the ind hy romance int 

commonplace and obscure man and w 

4. SPARKENBROKE, by Charles Morgan ( Mac- 
millan ). 

I hope you will not be angry with me for 
extraordinary work. Its merits and defects 
those exhibited in The Last Purttan 
splendid beauty but the characters a1 
ideas rather than living people. But th 5 
ad i adhe Mr. Morgan, although a nev papel 
is an incorrigible idealist, with a love of lit 


mendous belief in human destiny. 


5. DEATH IS A LITTLE MAN, by Minnie Hite 
Moody (Julian Messner ). 


Here is another story of the South, a 
past, but ol today: story not of whit 
Negroes, and written b voman of Atl 
them, understands them, and loves then 
wished that I might be invisibly present 
between Southern Negroes; for animati 
ened, elaborate language, it would sur 
in this brief but astonishing story, 


6. LET THE KING BEWARE, by Honoré Mor- 
row (Morrow ). 


Two good reasons why every At 
this book: it is accurate history and S 
literary artist. Mrs. Morrow has mad 
novelize the history of t United St 
search scholar and ) ) Orn No 
novels on Abraham | Daniel V 
Franklin and others are trustworth 
Her novels on the M Hower re aiso ni TI 
one helps us to understand the American R 


7. COSMOPOLITANS, by Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday Doran). 
This is one of the most amazing feats of litera: 
sition I h ive ever seen. | I re isa collectior ol 


one of which contains only a few words 
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has a definite and an exciting plot and real characters. 


8. A PRAYER FOR MY SON, by Hugh Wal- 
pole (Doubleday Doran). 


This is not so fine a novel as The Old Ladies or The 
Green Mirror; but it is a good story well told, and once 
more it illustrates how formidable old persons can be. I 
am quite sure that when Mr. Walpole was a small boy, 
various very old men and women scared the life out of 
him. He has never got over it. Now most aged persons 
might be pleased by the thought that they can still in- 
spire terror, if not affection. 

9. THE RUBBER BAND, by Rex Stout (Farrar 
& Rinehart ). 


I include this murder story, because the art of writing 
mystery-murder-detective novels is cultivated by some 
of our most expert novelists, and because the vast major- 
ity of those who read these books are intelligent. Of all 
the brilliant and exciting specimens produced in 1936, 
I place The Rubber Band at the top. 

10. SHINING SCABBARD, by R. C. Hutchin- 
son (Farrar & Rinehart ). 

This superb novel, which appeared in the last days of 
the year and which (to my delight) has been chosen as 
the choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club for January, is 
by a young Englishman who will celebrate his 30th birth- 
day on January 23. I feel absolutely certain of his great 
qualities. I have read all the books he has produced. 
Observe that in this novel it is the Scabbard and not the 
Sword that glitters. Here is a novel you must read leis- 
urely; you cannot hurry it; but if you will take time to 
read it attentively, you will agree with me that R. C. 
Hutchinson is the “White Hope” of fiction. 


Nonufiction— 


1. SAINT JOAN OF ARC, by V. Sackville West 
(Doubleday Doran). 

This ignorant peasant girl, whose career lasted about a 
year and who died horribly and ignominiously at the age 
of 19, in the year 1431, is now the best-known woman 
who ever lived outside the pages of the Bible. Some of 
the greatest men of modern times have written her biog- 
raphy; but here for the first time we have her life nar- 
rated by a woman; and only women understand women. 
Here is a completely sophisticated, highly-educated, skep- 
tically minded woman writing a biography of this igno- 
rant girl. Read it and get down on your knees. 


2. AN AMERICAN DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY, by 
Victor Heiser (W. W. Norton). 

Golly! What a book! What a narrative, what adven- 
tures, and what excitements! He came within an ace of 
being killed before he got started and then he saved the 
lives of many thousands. He has spent his life in two 
ways—first, looking for trouble and then beating it. His 
parents, when they named him Victor, were prophets. 
3. FOLDING BEDOUINS, by Howard Vincent 

O’Brien (Willett Clark & Co.). 


I mention this delightful book because it describes a 
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kind of life that within three years has become enor- 
mously popular; and perhaps more common than popu.- 
lar. The life on a trailer is here described with humor 
and with accuracy, including an exact account of ex- 
penses. I can truly say it is a moving story. 


4. THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE, by H. L. 
Mencken (Knopf ). 

This is a masterpiece. The differences between British 
Lnglish and American English are set forth with a wealth 
of illustration that is amazing. Mr. Mencken has not 
always been complimentary in his remarks about Ro- 
tarians, and Rotarians have often given the retort courte- 
ous; but individual Rotarians, if they talked with 
Mencken, would have a hearty affection for him, and so 
would he for them. 


5. IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL, by H. V. Mor- 
ton (Dodd Mead ). 

Here is a book by one of the most accomplished jour- 
nalists in the world. He has already written the best 
guides to England, Scotland, Ireland, and now he has 
followed as a trained and observant newspaperman every 
step of St. Paul on land and every mile at sea. As the 
Epistles of St. Paul are our first written records of Chris- 
tianity, this book lends a really tremendous excitement 
to the reading of them and of the Acts of the Apostles. 


6. THE RETURN TO RELIGION, by Henry C. 
Link (Macmillan ). 

This is the best practical psychological approach both 
to religious faith and to daily behavior that I have seen 
in a long while. Doctor Link lost all his religious beliefs 
and got them all back again, simply by practicing his pro- 
fession as a consulting physician and adviser to men and 
women in difficulties. 

7. THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE, by 
General ]. G. Harbord (Little Brown). 

Here is an account by the Second in Command after 
General Pershing. It is written with just the right com- 
bination of accurate knowledge and sincere modesty. 


8. SWEDEN—THE MIDDLE WAY, by Mar- 
quis W. Childs (Yale University Press ). 

There is no more highly civilized country in the world 
today than Sweden; and the SWedes have found a way 
to solve many of their economic problems while preserv- 
ing liberty. 

9. THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND, 
by Van Wyck Brooks (Dutton). 

This is a magnificent work of history and of literary 
criticism, written in a style that glows and makes the 
pages radiant. It is real history; not the history of bloody 
brawls and petty political intrigues, but the glorious his- 
tory of the human mind. 

10. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF G. K. CHESTER- 
TON (Sheed & Ward). 

Like Friend Mencken, he used to say things about Ro- 
tarians; but he was himself a Rotarian without knowing 
it, so what do we care? He was also an optimist, a humor- 
ist, a novelist, a poet, an essayist, a writer of detective sto- 
ries, and a Good Man. 
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ry dollars—for my birthday!” I looked at Being leaves trom the notebook 
the draft again as I passed it over to Bill. He glanced at of a vacationing Rotarian’s wite 
it in the way husbands do. - ’ 
“That settles it. Now you're going to Paris for a few who found unexpected adventure 
: gay days,” he announced firmly. There were excursion off paths usuallvtaken bv tourists. 
rates from our little village near Marseille, and besides ; 
he was feeling fine—or at least so much better that I could first drink! For we third-class travellers ar 
leave him for a few days. Then, too, old friends from lot. I did manage to refuse the sandwich 
our home town in Texas were “doing” Paris, and .. . ging out my own. After supper I tuck 
So the birthday check became francs, and the francs the inside, put my rug over us both 
became my “go-return” ticket, as the French term a __ leather seat we slept for hours. 
round-trip ticket. It was third class. I insisted on that A sudden lurching of the train jerl 
economy, for Bill’s health-seeking sojourn was being slumber. It was 7 o'clock and we had 
financed entirely by insurance checks and—birthday — fast! Thirstily, I reached for my botth 
windfalls. Turk suddenly came to life. Horror 
Just at dusk, Bill, our host, and our fellow guests at the he begged me to desist from drinking 
little pension saw me off . . . purse with precious pass- all things before one breaks the fast! H 
port in one hand, lunch box in the other, bag and blanket together, got off the train, and brough 
at my feet. After a frantic search for a compartment with café au lait. As we 1 | into the Pari 
a vacant seat, I finally located one—shared by two young — engine squealing like a stuck pig, hi 
French girls, a young French-Italian lad and his French gage and, waving aside the swarm of blue-t l pe 
half-sister, and a conservatively dressed Turk with fierce — ers, found a taxi for me. Then, smiling, | 
mustachios. While the taxi careened on its way, | 
At Marseille the girls got off. I acquired a pillow and my recollections. Memory threw pict 
' a bottle of water for the morning from a vendor at the the screen of my mind, as I thought bac} 
station; we closed our compartment door into the corri we had been in Europe. Suddenly it cam m No 
dor, pulled down the curtain, and settled down for the matter what the language they speak, people are kind 
night. The Turk curled up in his corner. Brother and I remembered the kindly hotel man in Holland 
little sister hauled out supper—a single sandwich of We had been so many weeks on the sea that Bill 
French bread three feet long, the longest in captivity, I’m disability check was due a week after we landed. A 
positive—and a goose-necked double bottle of wine (white out at Versailles to see the Little Trianon (which 
’ for little sister and red for big brother). I must have the _ little after all) where Marie Antoinette had played; an 
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Off Cornish roads in Eng- 
land, houses, fences—all 1s 
granite from nearby quarries. 














At the fireside in Cumber- 
land farm homes are friend- 
ship, teakettle, and home- 
cured meats.... But few 
travellers encounter these ex- 
ponents of an ancient indus- 


try—Suffolk flint knappers. 





other to allow me a priceless half hour in the Louvre to 
see with my very own eyes the Mona Lisa, the Winged 
Victory, and the Venus de Milo; a fleeting trip to the 
Invalides for Bill to gaze on Napoleon’s Tomb—and we 
were on our way. Bill was still too ill to stand more. 
Learning that it didn’t cost much more to go to Eng- 
land by way of Holland, we left word with our travel 
agency to forward letters to The Hague, instead of wait- 
ing in Paris for the mail—and the check which would 


take us to England. y 

In The Hague we arranged for room, breakfast, and 
dinner for a week (our check was due in four days) and 
went gaily off to see what we could see with our remain- 
ing ten dollars. Mad? Probably. Trusting, certainly. 
We took the last trip of the canal boat before it went into 
Winter quarters, gaining a fascinating glimpse into the I 
real life of the land, as we glided smoothly along ten feet 
or more above the lush fields where sleek cattle grazed. 
We found delight in watching the endless bicycle proces- 
sion. Everybody in Holland rides bicycles. We took the 
tram to that picture-book town, nearby Delft. We in- 
spected Mr. Carnegie’s Peace Palace. We visited the 
“House in the Woods,” the Queén’s Summer home. | 

So a week passed. Then a second week drew to a close 
—and still no check! 

Fortunately the Dutch believe in hearty breakfasts, for 
we had to stop eating lunch. Came a day when the last 
crumb of tobacco was gone. We looked at our remaining 
Dutch coin. Across the way was a tobacco shop, a heap 
of stuff piled in the window, a placard proclaiming that 
a quarter-pound of shag could be acquired for about ten 
cents. It looked like hay to me. But Bill—well, Bill isn’t i} 
Bill unless he can puff his pipe. So our last coin went | 
for that tobacco. 

The third week dawned! Long before now we had 
explained to our host that something had happened to i} 
our money—what, we did not know. Yet not once dur- if 
ing that dreadful period did the cheery hotel keeper even 
look as if he were worried. Round and rosy, he gra- 
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Photos: 1, H. Armstrong Roberts; 2. Keystone; 8. Pictures, Inc. 
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Photo (right): Ewing Galloway. 
ciously continued to offer us the hospitality of his home, 
without saying one word. And when at long last a letter 
came, almost querulously demanding where we were 
(apparently not once believing that our travel agency 
was any sort of an address, although the letter reached 
us from that haven of all Americans in Europe) and 
stating that a check for so many dollars, due on policy 
so-and-so, awaited us in Texas, we took it straight to our 
host and asked for money to cable! He looked just like 
Santa Claus when he thrust into Bill’s hand a Dutch bill 
for twice the sum requested, murmuring in his flawless, 
limited English that we might need it. 
hugged him, I was so grateful. 


I could have 


By the time we had settled our long-overdue bill and 
bought passage for London, we discovered that our dol 
lars had shrunk so sadly that we would descend upon the 
land of our forefathers with exactly five dollars—one 
pound in the coin of that realm. Anyway, it would be 
good to again be where we understood what all the peo 
ple around us were saying. 

Fog hung thick over the mouth of the Thames as out 
fat little Dutch steamer cautiously nosed up to the pier 
at Gravesend. Through the customs at last and onto the 
boat train, whirling 
through the gardens and 
orchards of Kent up to 
London town. My teeth 
chattered, I was so ex- 
cited as our aged taxi 
trundled past Bucking- 
ham Palace and I saw the 
guards beloved of Chris- 
topher Robin; on to Pic- 
cadilly and around the 
corner to our recom- 
mended hotel. The dried- 

Dutch boys listen to 


twice-told tales on the 
docks at The Hague. 






Prototype 
over by thrifty Dutch 


room in the jJrequent 


the taxi door 
reservations, 
1] 
It was! 
Seeing the meter 
cided lo ¢ 


vice and any possibl 
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ne house altorded, we looked ; 
read minds. A long silence, then 


arose, held hands tor comfort, 
long flights of stairs and into th 
ager. Without a word, Bill h 
company letter we had 
received in Holland 
Slowly she read 

through, a puzzled lool 


possessing her face 


“What do you want me 
to do?” she asked 
antly. 

‘Are you willing to 
carry us until the next 


check?” Bill inquired 
“About how long will 


the wait be?” she smiled. 


wall, he Sad, DeCAUSE 


seum at picturesque Leeuun 


up Cockney driver who d 
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All roads in France lead to Paris . . . and here, i 

converge on the beautiful Place de l'Etoile, with th 

“Tt ought not be more than ten days,” Bill replied, but Com 
remembering Holland, added: “However, it may be two taker 
weeks or longer, depending on the mails.” ried] 
“Is that all?” were the words with which the lady m. smok 
ager gladdened our hearts. saga. 
So, room and meals settled, we went out to face a | “R 
shining world—the thrill of discovering London befor on,” 
us. We were barely a block from Trafalgar Square an I g 
for a week we explored on foot, first spending one of the three 
precious shillings for a guidebook and another on fodder at eac 
for Bill’s pipe. Never have I seen such a beatified look to sti 
as wreathed Bill’s face when the smoke of good tobacco beam 
curled out of his briar! us “a 
There are twelve pennies in an English shilling and that < 
the London bus takes only one of the big copper coins ache 
for a grand ride down the Strand and into Fleet Street, a gla 
London's newspaper street, for example. Seeing London check 
from the top of a hus is next best to seeing it on to “M 
And after we had walked until our feet protested, we morre 
would scramble to the top of a bus and ride back to } gone. 
English houseparty. For our hostelry comprised thi Th 
old Queen Ann houses joined together and the gui It s 
were of the country gentry, for the most part. We \ happy 
the only Americans there. The air was heavy with lesser Kent, 
titles, as the waiters moved about the oak-paneled ro: maine 
One day we were turning into our street from Charing | Th 
Cross when we literally bumped into a plump Englis! jvhen 
man. Each drew back and began the conventional noises ‘into < 
is ee deateen: ‘The 50. of apology; fea we “ oe takin; 
Jacques Tower, Parthenay, suddenly stopped, broke in suppl 
France.... Ouentin jumbled greetings and ex incon 
Roosevelt Fountain, Char- clamations of surprise and there 
nery ... Fun on the beach, pleasure. He was a man we ing ’y 
anywhere on the Riviera. had once met at a Rotary Wwoun 
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Photos: (seft) Swing Galloway; (1 & 2 below) Keystone; (3) Gilletta, Nice, France. 
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here, in the modern part of Paris, all streets 
toile, with the famed Arc de Triomphe at its heart. 





, but Convention and, in the way one does in Texas, we had 
taken him home to dinner. Explanations followed hur- 
riedly. We stopped for a cup of tea and over the cups, 

man- smoke ascending from two pipes, prepared to unfold our 
saga. 

ice a) “Rather a posh hotel you chose for your stay in Lon- 

efore don,” our friend remarked. “Come into money, what?” 

I giggled. I couldn't help it, when I thought of the 
f the three lonesome shillings left in Bill's pocket. We looked 
xider at each other, and then Bill spilled the story—how we had 
look to stay there until our next check arrived. Then that 
sacco. beaming lamb asked diffdently if he might not advance 
us “a spot of coin” for the moment. When we gulped 
that a pound note would tide us over nicely, he pulled out 

Ce a check book, scribbled a minute, folded the slip and with 

treet, @ glance at the clock rose hastily, saying as he thrust the 

ndon check into Bill’s hand and dashed to catch his train: 


for “My bank’s across the Square. Come by the office to- 
morrow and we'll have lunch. Cheerio,”’ and he was 
d « gone. 
thre The check was for ten pounds! 
ue: It soon became Tom, Bill, and Ann. We had several 
r happy visits and he even helped us find a farm down in 
esscr_ Kent, between London and Canterbury, where we re- 
pom. mained for three months. 
rink Through the portals of that ancient farmhouse, built 
lish. Avhen good Queen Bess was on the throne, we walked 
oises Into a new world. Our hosts had hit upon the plan of 
hr taking “paying guests” to tus to Baten: Th 
int supplement Peewee TAM Bae she artists love... 
ex. income. Besides ourselves, The old bird mart along 
and there was a romantic-look- the banks of the Seine. ... 
nwe ing-young Irish captain, Scene near Nice, 1937 


> > . . 
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and seldom out of pain; there was a London insurance 
man who had served throughout the War, now down 
on the farm for a few weeks, convalescing from an oper- 
ation; there was a retired “city” man who visited the 
farm each Spring and Autumn. Good talk went on 
around the hearth at teatime, as October faded into 
November. Voices and music came in through the tinny 
horn on the “wireless” during the long but never lonely 


evenings. 


As long as I live, I'll never forget Armistice Day. The 
wireless brought us ceremonies from the Cenotaph. As 
the measured beats of Chopin’s wildly beautiful march 
died away and the Two Minutes’ silence ended, I could 
feel tears rolling down my cheeks. Terry’s dark Irish 
eyes held immeasurable pain. Tim jumped up and turn- 
ing to Bill, said harshly: 

“Let’s get out for a whiff of air,” and off they strode 
to the village, long legs in unison, unconsciously march- 
ing, silent, each with his own memories. Over the break- 
fast table we had talked of the first Armistice. Tim had 
been a corporal in Belgium, with a weary old French 
priest plodding along beside him; Terry, a “leftenant” 
then, was rolled in a blanket under the stars on a Syrian 
plain; while Bill wore khaki in America. 

Wrapped in his own memories, Terry sat across the 
hearth from me, three farm kittens purring in his lap. 
With unseeing eyes I stared into the glowing coals, my 
thoughts travelling down the years. 

Suddenly my memory pictures took outline. I recalled 
André, who combined the duties of cabin and dining 
steward on our French freighter—his poor shrapnel- 
scarred hands, and /is opinion of war; how vehemently 
our Dutch hotel man had preached the need of better 

A new statue of Joan of Arc, by the Parisian sculptor, 


Paul Landowsky, recently erected in Rouen, France. 
Photo: Keystone. 
£ 
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international understanding; how emphatically a German 
guest echoed his sentiment; and there was our worried 
English farmer host, with much the same view on world 
affairs. Months later in our fishing village near Mar- 
seille, the plump birdlike Madelon, owner of our fa- 
vorite bistro, voiced her thoughts as she drew wine for 
the fisherfolk; M’sieur Martin, cabby, shared his “com- 
munistic” theories with us. Later, when we lived by the 
sea in Italy, more of the common people voiced their 
outlook on life to our attentive ears. 

Bill and I didn’t see many monuments or museums in 
Europe, but we certainly acquired a worm’s-eye view of 
the different countries we visited. We learned what the 
average citizen was thinking about. 

Running like a golden thread through the scores of 
earnest conversations, in which we mainly played the 
part of listener, was the same thought—war is a horrible 
thing. Could not the world live in peace? Is there no 
way that the people of one land may learn to understand 
the people of another? 

But the key to the answer did not come that cold No- 
vember day, as we sat in the English farmhouse and 
listened to the Armistice Day ceremonies. 

December arrived. One morning we woke to find 
snow falling softly. The tip of southern Texas sees snow 
so rarely that my excitement knew no bounds. I dressed 
and was out in it immediately. Alas, the price was a 
fiendish cold. Always, when ill, I turn to the sea. So 
down to Hastings we went by bus. 

Hungrily my eyes fed on the angry surf pounding 
against the walled embankment which formed the street 
beneath our windows. Tiny black pebbles, worn to mir- 
ror-smoothness by the surf of countless centuries, made 
a crackling sound as the waves hissed reluctantly back to 
sea. I slept happily—but I couldn’t get up for breakfast. 
The wrinkled little cook, wrenlike and voluble, brought 
it to me, clucking amiably as she made me more com- 
fortable. Hardly had she taken the tray away, when in 
came one of the old ladies who had shared the feeble 
warmth of the drawing-room fire with us after dinner 
the night before. Puffing slightly from her climb up the 
stairs, she laid on my bed two volumes from the nearby 
rent library. . 

“Stories of Sussex when England was young. Perhaps 
you are interested in the history of this section,” she said. 
“Hope you are better tonight. We missed you this morn- 
ing,” and off she went, an English officer’s widow who 
was sharing her mite with the stranger within the gate. 

. . . did I start out to tell you about my two gay days 
in Paris? Never mind. Going to Nice, on the lovely 
Riviera of France, next June to attend the Convention of 
Rotary, you'll have your own happy hours in Paris. 

And, as you walk and talk on that gorgeous strand be- 
tween the blue Mediterranean and the serene, snow- 
capped Alps, it will come to you as it did to us—people 
really want to be kind and friendly, and will be if you are. 

Bill goes further. 

“International understanding,” he says, “is just being 
friendly on a world-wide scale.” 
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Said AtOB... 


A IS a businessman. B is a physician. They live 


in Chicage. The day after an electric train dove into the 
vitals of the last car of an elevated train, they were talking. 

“Ten people killed, 75 injured,” said A. 

“That’s what the papers say,” said B. 

“Horrible and grisly business,” said A. 

“Yes,” said B. 

“But you aren’t excited about it a bit,” said A. 

“I was thinking of a child I’ve been treating for a week. 
Concussion and a fractured leg,” said B. 

“Yes, but think of it! Ten people killed, 75 hurt,” 
said A, 

“True—and terrible,” said B, That’s 
why you and everybody in this city are excited. But 
every two days throughout the year 


“and dramatic. 


today and tomorrow 
more than ten people hereabouts will be killed. More 
than 75 will be maimed.” 
“How?” demanded A. 
“By automobiles on public highways,” said B. “I’m in 


favor of getting excited about that.” 


Safe Streets—at a Price 


O.: CITY that is doing something about the high- 
way toll is Evanston, Chicago’s neighbor to the north. 
What it is doing and what it is accomplishing are told 
in the article, Safe Streets Sans Sentiment. You will find 
it by turning to page 45. 

The record of Evanston and a score of other cities 
proves that safety can be purchased. The cost is not to 
be reckoned in dollars and cents only, but also in terms 
of intelligently conceived measures which are enforced 
without fear or favor because citizens back them up. 
Until the “good citizen” foregoes using his “pull” to 
escape the penalty of his misdemeanor, the reckless driver 
will not seriously consider mending his ways which may 
make him a criminal. 

“Slow—no hospital” is a sign at the outskirts of a cer- 
tain village. Another one reads, “Pedestrians should be 
seen and not hurt.” Clever, yes. But their ominous sug- 
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The Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


gestion is heeded by few throttle pushers. Much more 
effective would be routing the highway around the com- 
munity rather than through it. 

Safety is now more than sentiment, it is a science. A 
new crop of engineers and police officers is coming on. 
They have studied the techniques of highway construc- 
tion and trafhe regulation. They stand ready to apply 
their science to any community when and only when the 
citizens of that community become sufficiently aroused to 
demand and to pay for properly constructed roads, phy- 
sical and legal devices for making them safe, and unre- 
mitting education in sane driving for everyone who puts 
a hand to a steering wheel. 


A Birthday to Remember 


Boast MONTH these columns earnestly searched the 
nature of friendship. Abbé Ernest Dimnet’s tempered 
words linger, no doubt, in the minds of many. But let’s 
speak of friendship again, though briefly. For near at 
hand is the birthday of a friend few Rotarians will want 
to overlook. That friend is Rotary—its 32nd anniversary, 
February 23. 

Well might all Rotary Clubs celebrate that birthday, 
the Board of Directors has recommended, by holding an 
International Friendship Rotary Anniversary Program on 
the fourth meeting in February. More fittingly that birth- 
day could not be remembered in this year when the need 
for friendliness among peoples is so sorely apparent. 


Why to Europe? 


Ty OFFICIAL CALL will apprize Rotarians who 
may have missed earlier announcements that the 1937 Ro- 
tary International Convention will be held at Nice, 
France. In some minds already has arisen this question: 
Why hold a Convention in Europe at this time? 

The answer is inextricably wound up with Rotary’s 
own reason for being, set forth in Objects that appear at 
the top of this page. If they are to be attained, Rotary 
can be no mere fair-weather organization. In times of 
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calm it gathers strength to press into men’s consciousness 
the importance of understanding and goodwill when 
those qualities are most needed. 

What the future will bring, few men even profess to 
know. But steadily plans advance for a great Convention 
at Nice. Meanwhile, it is well to ponder on what Euro 
pean Rotarians dream of it meaning. Dr. Alex O. Potter, 
of the Central European Offices of Rotary, at Zurich, 
Switzerland, suggests: 

“In all this welter of uncertainty, distrust, suspicion, lack 
of codperation, it is splendid to see an organization like 
Rotary calmly following its steady course and arranging 
such splendid demonstration of international codperation, 
understanding and goodwill as the Rotary Convention at 
Nice will be. 

“And if (D. v.) Rotary is able to carry that Convention 
to a successful conclusion, it should have a steadying 
and inspirational effect on this old troubled continent.” 


Recognition for Work Done 


[= STANDING of a Rotary Club in its community 
is determined by its accomplishments: What has it done 
to make better Rotarians and better citizens? How has 
it aided in bringing about higher standards of business 
and professional practice and better employer-employec 
relations? Has it helped to make the community a bet- 
ter place in which to live? Has it tried to promote a 
better understanding among men of many nations? 

Alert Clubs are continually on the lookout for some- 
thing new. 

To stimulate greater activity in these four lanes of 
Rotary’s Four-Lane Highway, and to secure a record of 
what is being done, THe Rorarian is sponsoring a con- 
test, to select eight Rotary Clubs, each to be known as 
a “Club-of-the-Year” in one of the four Services—Club, 
Vocational, Community, International. This project, 
approved by the Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional, is open to all Rotary Clubs in the world, regard: 
less of size. For details turn to page 69. 


The Tablecloth Hurdle 


Merwaen you and the man opposite you at your 
Rotary Club luncheon there may be but-a four-foot width 


of tablecloth. Yet that strip, if you do not know each 


other, might as well be as wide as the room, even as wide 


as the world. 

So important do most Rotary Clubs regard complete 
acquaintance that many of them use ingenious devices 
and systems to achieve it. Note, for instance, what they 
do in the Rotary Club of Crawfordsville, Indiana. There 
in each meeting, the fifth member to shake hands with 
a secretly appointed key handshaker wins $5. No hands 
go unshaken here, one is privileged to guess. 

During the peak of the crossword puzzle craze the 
Rotary Club of Clarion, Iowa, once supplied members 


a ; 
with blank puzzles which could be complet 
knowine tl id] Bs 
Known, the middie names o§f all its members 
Variations of the idea of placing new 
prominent table, each with his name in large 
him, have been used to good advantage here 


And what Rotarv Club hasn’t read 


its members in its meetings? 


MIcrovIoOY 


Well, acquaintance. If a man would really 
other he must allow the latter to help in 
of the former’s impressions. Such devices as t] 
and there are scores of others like them, are de: 
and do, help the man whose heart would h 
couraging four-foot strip of tablecloth 


y 


‘I Sought for Joy... 


| = TWO vyears ago this month, 7] 


} blished a poem entitled / § LEAL TO ] 
It was from the hand of one E. E. Larson I 


rorme! coworkers at the Secretariat ol Re 
tional, in Chicago. 


Here are the lines: 


ina ind it 
iD i little neu Nati¢ 
1t Say Bude 
Gue I'll need ep 
For | saw his eyes t 
l S¢ uUgAT he lo 


{nd fou 
In the heart-song of a bird 


Who brushed my darkly thoughts 


With tender th nos it stirred 
Ind u apped in green, new living 
I found a wealth of crystal Springs. 


l sought }O Joy, 
{nd found it 
In the hande asp of a frie nd 
{nd just a sort of feeling 
He'd be with me to the end, 
For world, thing are made by men 


) } bd 
But only God could make a friend 


Some poems are quickly forgotten, but 
not been. It has gone ringing around the world, 
ming heart strings of many. Few have knov 
is bedridden, has been since she left her de 
retariat seven vears ago. One who did m 
ery is Hugh Galloway, English Rotarian. 

To his note of appreciation for the pox 
sponded, in part: 

“But I shall be happy if even my little might 


to anorner 


pleasure or experim« ntal appreciation 


ll, joy and appreciation of living come from som 


deeper than circumstances and stronger than 
Amid the petty vexations of each day there is 
something fine and beautiful if we can but find it.” 
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An English Profit-Sharing Experiment 


Continuing a Series on ‘Business Minding its Business’ 


DD URING a recent miners’ strike, a 


popular comic paper showed a cartoon of 
a mineowner and a miner glaring at one 


“The owners 


are putting the onus on the miners and 


another, with the caption: 


the miners are putting the minus on the 
owners.” 

Many of us smiled at this clever quip, 
but beneath our smiles was much real 
concern for the industrial situation inEng 
land. For this country, alike with other 


industrial nations, has suffered acutely 
from strikes, tockouts, walkouts, and ca’ 
cannies (slow-up campaigns by workers). 
The industrialists who have not experi 
those 


with plans foresightedly adopted to avoid 


Among these is B. Seebohm 


enced labor troubles have been 


trouble. 


Rowntree, chairman of the York com 
pany which bears his name. 
York is a prosperous city of some 


85,000 souls, 188 miles northwest of Lon 
don, at the confluence of the Ouse and 
Foss Rivers. In the shadows of its many 
beautiful churches, some of which date 
live a considerable 


to medieval times, 


number of Quakers. It was into one of 
these families, some 65 years ago, that 
Mr. B. Seebohm 
After his graduation from the Friends’ 
School of York and from Owens Col- 


lege, Manchester, where he studied chem- 


Rowntree was born. 


istry, he started in the business of cocoa 


By Lewellyn Lewis 


manufacturing. His cocoa works today 
is one of the largest, and has grown, avers 
Mr. Rowntree, in large part, because of 
“constant consciousness of the human fac- 
tor in business.” 

For more than 40 years, his workers 
have had a voice in the management of 
the company. Together Labor and Cap- 
ital have built a works in a garden city 
which has provided a comfortable living 
for both. 

Driving through the parklike ap- 
proaches to the cocoa factory, one is im- 
mediately impressed by the atmosphere. 
More like a gentleman’s country estate 
than the grounds of a factory is the well- 
kept greensward, with its comfortable 
benches on which employees may rest on 
their way to or from work. 

A climb to the tower of the tallest 
building gives a view of a veritable sea 
of factory roofs, beyond which may be 
seen the company tennis courts, bowling 
greens, sports fields, rose gardens, and 
swimming pool. The entire works is 
surrounded by a living hedge of green 
trees. 

Nor is beauty abandoned at the doors 
of the factories. There is no law, says 
this company, against mixing a little blue 
or green pigment into the whitewash to 
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brighten interior 
walls. Along the cor- 
ridors hang lovely green plants brought 
from the company greenhouses. Here 
and there are colorful and artistic paint 
ings, hung where workers can see and 
enjoy them. Everywhere is one im 
pressed with the thought given to the 
comfort and well-being of the employees. 

Among the factory buildings stands 
out the dining hall, a massive many- 
winged brick building four stories high. 
Here are provided gymnasia, canteens, 
libraries, lecture halls, and class rooms, as 
well as the medical and dental clinics. 
The dining rooms are themselves bright 
and cheery rooms with high windows 
and attractive fixtures. 

All these physical manifestations prove 
that Mr. Rowntree’s philosophy, that the 
success of the company and of the com- 
munity depends in large measure on the 
happiness of the employees, is put into 
practice. 

Although, unlike some 
under similar benevolent paternalism, the 
workers at the Rowntree plant are union 
members, there has never been a strike 
or other labor disturbance. Perhaps one 
reason for this is found in the fact that the 
company voluntarily pays its men on a 


companies 
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profit-sharing scale, quite a bit higher 
than that established by the union as 
standard wages. 

Some time ago a calculation was made 
of the difference between what Rowntree 
employees received and what they would 
have received at union wages. The ex- 
cess was £ 150,000 ($750,000) a year. As 
Mr. Rowntree points out, this diiferen- 
tial redounds to the beneht of the com- 
pany, employees, and community, for it 
offers a higher standard of living, in- 
creased buying power, and some of it 
eventually flows back to the plant itself. 


Left: Packing Christmas candies in one of the airy and well- 
. . Below: The dining hall, recreation 


lighted factory rooms 


center of the plant . Inset: B. 








As an earnest student of socio-economic 
problems, Mr. Rowntree points out the 
danger of organizing too mechanically 
and losing touch with the personal ele- 
ment in industry. There is a tendency, 
he emphasizes, for management to forget 
individuals in its concern with motion 
study, cost systems, mass production, 
market surveys, and all the rest. Espe- 
cially is this true where the craftsman 
has been replaced by unskilled or semi- 
skilled machine hands. In the old days, 
when a master craftsman worked at a 
bench beside his employees, there was a 
conscious human element—not always 
pleasant, but at least extant. 

“Tut, tut, my dear fellow,” someone 
interrupts at this point, “that is all very 
fine, but we employers are responsible to 
our shareholders and we have no time or 
money to do all the things we personally 
might like to do for our workers. We 
aren't handling only our own money, 
you know. We must show a good report 
of our stewardship on the balance sheet. 
Benevolence is fine in theory, but we are 
forced to be practical.” 

Mr. Rowntree, will you please answer 
that question? 

“If workers and employers fix their 





Seebohm Rowntree, who 
believes in libraries (below) and other comforts for workers. 


minds solely on their profits, we are 


headed for strikes, lockouts, and labor 


unrest,” we can hear Mr. Rowntree reply. 


““Every man for himself and the devil 


poor business as 
I don’t mean that 


take the hindmost’ is 


much as poor ethics. 
we are to be sentimentalists and prate 
about ‘Service, but I do mean that the 


right objective in the minds both of 


a 


workers and management will lead to 


1] 
closer coéper: 1 will avoid labor 


trouble. 
“A stream can rise 
no higher than its 
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means of livelihood and take a genuine 
interest in the problems of the company. 

“The methods to be adopted in shar- 
ing our own knowledge with our workers 
will depend, of course, on the size of the 
factory. If it is a small factory, we can 
talk direct to the workers. If it is too 
large for this, we can talk to them 
through their representatives. But what- 
ever our procedure, we should tell them 
honestly and clearly what we are up 
against, why we must do certain things 
and why we cannot do other things. 

“If we explain what post-war compe- 
tition involves, and how the success of 
the workers is tied up with ours, and 
show them that we must follow certain 
plans to hold our own in industry, then 
they become coédperative partners. They 
at least understand, though they may not 
always immediately agree. But what of 
that? After all, do our company-official 
partners always immediately agree? 

“Employeremployee harmony is the 
soul of industry. If industry saves its 
soul, it will gain the whole world, for it 
can then give good service, and the world 
is willing to pay well for good service.” 

So far as possible, all matters connected 
with the employment side of industry 
are settled mutually by employers and 
workers at the Rowntree works. As a 
first step toward this ideal, of course, em- 
ployees are carefully selected. An at- 
tempt is made to employ only those who 
can be reasonably expected to give honest, 
intelligent codperation. The company has 
found that this type is best determined 
by practical and psychological tests. 

The company has discovered that labor 
turnover can be kept amazingly low by 
such tests before hiring. When a com- 
pany employs a person in a position for 
which he or she is temperamentally un- 
fitted, Mr. Rowntree feels, it is putting 
him in a blind alley through which he 
cannot hope to progress. He dare not 
turn back, for fear of losing his job, yet 
he has little hope of succeeding. Conse- 
quently he has no hope for the future, no 
joy in his work, and becomes a liability 
to himself and his employer. 

On the other hand, an employee who 
has been carefully selected and who feels 
that his position is one of importance, no 
matter how lowly, and that he is being 
successful in discharging his work, can 
be safely counted on to give honest con- 
sideration, when called upon, to such 


Workers find health and relaxation 
in the company gymnasia .. . Hang- 
ing plants lend color and beauty to 
the factory corridors . . . Employees’ 
coat racks are supplied with steam 
pipes to dry cloaks in wet weather. 
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things as works’ rules, discipline, over. 
time, part time, dismissals, and whatever 
directly affects the human aspects of the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Rowntree’s program of securing 
employee coéperation, then, is fivefold. 
First, he holds, there must be a common 
objective on the part of both manage- 
ment and workers. Making money can- 
not be this objective, for immediately this 
implies exploitation of one group by the 
other. Service is the only objective 
toward which the interests of employer 
and employee are likely to coincide. 

True partnership relations—that is the 
second point. Substitution of a partner- 
ship attitude for the outworn one of 
master and man. This requires the in- 
forming of workers on the whys and 
wherefores of management policies as 
far as this is practicable. 

Profit-sharing, the third point of har- 
monious contact between management 
and workers, says in effect to the work- 
ers, “You have helped us, and you have 
helped the shareholders we represent to 
secure the good things of life. You have 
not only maintained but increased our 
purchasing power. So it is only fitting 
that yours too should be increased.” 

Mutual democratic government of the 
company is the fourth point, and com- 
pany contribution to wholesome com- 
munity life which affords friendly oppor- 
tunity for refreshment and relaxation. 

To sum up, we cannot do better than to 
consider the words of Mr. Rowntree, as 
expressed to an industrial conference at 
Oxford several years ago. He said: 

“Industry is the Atlas which bears the 
world on its shoulders. For six days in 
the week most of us spend the greater 
part of our waking hours in industry. 
Now, will anyone really maintain that a 
nation can achieve abiding greatness, or 
maintain its position among civilized 
communitiés, if it allows its industry to 
become dehumanized? If broad-minded 
human considerations must be included 
in the organization of the state, how can 
they be excluded from industry, which is 
the very heart of the state? 

“I would go further, and say that un- 
less a country keeps the flame of its spir- 
itual life burning, both in industry and 
politics, sooner or later that country 1s 
doomed. Of course we may say, though 
we seldom mean it, that we have no use 
for what others call ‘the spiritual realities.’ 
But ‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,’ is a law from which there 
is no escape. Ignore the spiritual life 
of the nation, and what is left? Only 
selfish material ends, and selfishness is 
at the root of every social and indus- 
trial evil from which the world suffers.” 
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XNafe Streets 
Sans Sentiment 


By A. R. Forster 


Bureau of Accident Prevention, Evanston, 


Wis FIVE police officers, an 


alderman, the wife of a judge, and sev- 
eral prominent and influential citizens 
pay fines for parking violations, a city 
may well be said to be on the road to the 
elimination of the evil of “ticket fixing” 
and toward improved trafhe control. Such 
a city is Evanston, Illinois, today. 
“Fixing” 
ing violations was eliminated years ago 


involving more serious driv- 


in Evanston when the practice of issuing 
“tickets,” 
a procedure under which violators are im- 
mediately taken into custody, booked to 
court, and required to post cash bond be- 
fore being released. More recently a prac- 
tically fixproof system has been involved 
for motorists breaking minor traffic rules. 


or summonses, was replaced by 


Elimination of fixing is a typical and 
significant phase of the comprehensive 
accident prevention program pursued in 
Evanston. It has transformed Evanston 
from one of the nation’s most dangerous 
cities, for its size, to its safest. In three 
of the past four years Evanston has won 
the Grand Prize and the title of “Amer- 
ica’s Safety City” 
contest conducted by the N 
Council. 


The story behind that achievement is 


in a nationwide annual 
Jational Safety 









Illinois 


that when officials and 
that 


onvincing proof 


citizens of a community determine 
something must be done to promote high 
way satety, it can be done. 
Evanston’s 


1919 when the | 


safety program began in 


vanston Safety Council 


was organized as the outgrowth of a sug 
gestion made by a Rotarian at a local 
Rotary Club meeting. For the next ten 


years this group struggled along, always 


hampered by apathy and indifference of 
the public. 

By 1929, 
hicle death rate per 100,000 population 


of 22, higher than the rate in neighbor 


Evanston had a motor ve 


ing Chicago, Cook County, or the nation 


as a whole. Twelve persons were killed 


in accidents that year in this relatively 


small city. 
Chief of Police W 
supported by a small group of actively 


illiam Freeman, 


interested citizens, created Bureau of 
Accident Prevention and named a young 


Frank M. Kreml, as 


That was in September, 


motorcycle officer, 
its director. 
1929 


model for similar organizations in police 


Since then, this bureau, now a 


departments throughout the country, has 


been the codrdinating and directing 


agency of all traffic safety work in Evans 
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COMPARATIVE 
DEATH RATE PER 
100,000 POPULATION 
28.5 


23.58 223 














2.9 

U.S. COOKCOUNTY CHICAGO EVANSTON 
ton, working in close coéperation tl 
the local Satety Council 

Proper accident records are an n 
tial to a community safety prograt 
an ordinance Was soon pass q 
all persons involved in an a 
matter how slight, to report it to the po 
lice. That accidents might he 
investigated, the Bureau set up its m« 
unique and important unit: the a 
investigation squad. 

This squad, consisting of t' 
thoroughly trained in their sp 
job, cruises in a car carrying a era, 
tape line, brake tester, and other 
ment. When an accident reported, 
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they are at once dispatched by 
radio to the scene. There they 


question drivers, take state- 
ments from witnesses, make 
measurements, test the cars, 


photograph important evi- 
dence when necessary, and se- 
cure other data needed to 

write up a complete and accurate report. 

Such reports form the record system 
that is the basis of Evanston’s accident 
prevention program. They show where 
accidents are happening; when, how, 
why; and numerous other facts. From 
such information, a “selective” program 
is developed in which effort is aimed 
directly at the worst problems, thus pro 
ducing results in the shortest possible 
time with a minimum of cost and effort. 

The program follows three lines of at- 
tack, now famous as the “three E’s” of 
traffic safety: Engineering, Enforcement, 
and Education. They are directed at 
the three equally famous factors in acci- 
dents which are: The road, the car, and 
the driver. 

Trafic engineering has replaced hit-or- 
miss guesswork and political favoritism 
in the planning and installation of traffic 
signs, signals, and other control devices, 
and the elimination of such natural haz- 
ards as view obstructions. Strangely 
enough, under Evanston’s more intensive 
trafic control program, there are actually 
fewer stop-signs in the city today than 
ten years ago. The reason is that mod- 
ern traffic engineering recognizes the 
hazard of sprinkling stop-signs indis- 
criminately over the city’s streets. Rem- 


These two photographs 
tell a story of scien- 
tific crime detection. 


At the scene of a hit- 
and-run accident, the 
only clue found was the 
hub cap, shown below. 
A painstaking checkup 
at garages finally led 
to the offending auto 
and its amazed driver. 


The chart below shows 
Evanston’s traffic arrests 
for one year and the 
disposition of cases. 
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from 13 to 5, with only one left-turn acci- 
dent instead of 11. The cost of the im- 
provement was less than $10! 

Enforcement, besides its important 
“fixproof” characteristic, is also con- 
ducted on a selective basis. Arrests are 
made where they will count most; that 
is, at locations where accidents are most 
frequent and for the violations which 
caused them. 

Another important additional phase of 
the enforcement program is “postacci- 
dent” enforcement. In this, arrests are 
made by the accident investigation squads 
whenever they find provable evidence of 
a violation by one or both drivers in- 
volved in an accident. Formerly, there 
was prosecution only when it was pressed 
by one of the drivers — which usually 
meant no arrests, or the dropping 
of charges after damages were paid. 
Now, police officers themselves make the 
arrests, and violators who actually cause 
accidents must go to court as well as 
those whose violations might have caused 
damage but didn’t. This procedure is an 
effective weapon, particularly against 
those irresponsible drivers whose im- 
pecuniousness relieves them of anxiety as 
to the consequences of a civil damage 
suit. The debt to society for the reckless 
violation must be paid in Evanston. 
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edies are made as simple as possible both 
for economy and to make public obedi- 
ence and law enforcement easier. 

For example, one intersection studied 
had had 13 accidents in a year. Analysis 
of these accidents showed that 11 of them 
involved cars turning left which collided 
with cars going straight through in the 
opposite direction. Further studies at 
this intersection indicated a prevalent 
practice of making very short left turns 
near the left curb and without yielding 
the right of way to oncoming traffic. By 
the simple expedient of placing “mush- 
room” buttons in the pavement at the 
entrances to this intersection, drivers were 
encouraged and reminded to make left 
turns properly. A checkup one year later 
revealed that accidents here dropped off 


That most detestable motorist, the hit- 
and-run driver, has also been effectively 
dealt with by the accident squads. The 
record of apprehensions has risen from 
17 percent in 1928 to 70 percent in 1935. 
Painstaking attention to every detail of 
evidence and patient searching for a 
“wanted” car, once its probable make, 
color, and style has been reconstructed 
through witnesses’ descriptions or parts 
broken off or damaged on the car by the 
impact, make this record possible. Sel- 
dom is the correct license number of a 
hit-and-run car secured by a_ witness. 
More often the car is identified by a hub- 
cap, broken headlight glass, a bumper 
clip, or some other distinctive and ex- 
posed part often found at the scene of 
the accident. In one case, a woman 
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driver struck three men who were riding 
bicycles side by side and then fled the 
scene. She thought she was safe— 
but she had left her “card” in the form 
of a headlight unit and horn. Notices to 
all parts dealers to advise the police of all 
orders for such equipment on a certain 
make of car, which hers was reasoned 
to be, led within a week to her appre 
hension and subsequent conviction. 
Often 
used, such as chemical analysis of blood 


more scientific methods are 
stains or shreds of clothing found on a 
car, for purposes of comparison with the 
blood or clothing of a pedes: rian victim 
of a hit-and-run driver. Or again, it 
may be as simple as the case when the 
driver obligingly left his front license 
plate firmly held in a crease in the gaso- 
line tank of the car struck 
backed up and drove away. 

ever the method of solution, the odds are 


when he 
But what- 


now definitely against a driver's success- 
fully skipping away from the responsi 
bility of an accident. 

Education, the third of the three “E’s,” 
is similarly based upon records to insure 
the selective approach. Both in_ the 
schools and in general public-safety edu- 
cation, the aim is to stress the hazards 
that are most important in the local sit- 
uation; moreover, education in 
Evanston does more than simply utter 


trafhic 


the Polish colony, appropriate action fol 
lowed. Pamphlets printed in Polish were 
distributed to all homes, a Polish-speak 
ing motorcycle officer was assigned to the 
district to warn both children and theit 


found 


parents when the former were 
playing in the streets, and warnings were 
issued from the pulpits of churches in the 
district. A gratifying reduction in acci 
dents followed immediately. 

Posters, films, talks, truck-fleet con 
tests, and every other available means are 
used to “sell safety” in the routine pro 
gram, and all are directed insofar as pos 
sible against speciic hazards, times, 
places, and groups for maximum results. 

Early in 1935, Evanston became the 
third city in the country to require com 
pulsory vehicle inspections. At a testing 
station operated by the police department 
and containing the latest scientific test 
ing equipment for brakes, lights, steering 
and wheel alignment, carbon monoxide 
presence and other dangerous and com 
Evanston car 
It is 


And in the first 


mon vehicle detects, every 
must pass a semiannual inspection. 
free—but compulsory. 
six months of operation, the number of 
defective vehicles involved in accidents 
dropped over 30 percent! 

The attention which this accident-pre 
vention program, unique in both meth 


ods and results, has drawn, has resulted 
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For children must play! A hillside 
street closed to traffic during Winter. 


Speeders in Chicago being lectured 
in the presence of accident victims. 


the words “Be careful!” It strives to in- 
struct drivers and pedestrians in how to 
be careful. 
which youngsters are taught to study, to 
the Traffic Violators School, with its thor- 


ough course in motor-vehicle law, every 


From the posters in schools 


effort is made to show the individual his 
responsibility to protect himself and 
others and how to fulfill that responsi- 
bility. 

Special hazards are fought with spe- 
cial means. When the records showed 
a serious child-pedestrian accident prob- 
lem in a relatively small area forming 











in its effects being felt far eyon c 
confines of the city As other cities 
awoke to their like responsibility to d 
something about accidents, inv looked 
to Evanston for guidance he de 
tor men trained in accident preve 
led to the establishment in 1933 ot 
Trafhe Officers Training Sch N 
western University in inston. It gives 
in intensive, two-week cours« 
satety methods for police off 
IEUTENANT KREML. 
the Bureau, who directs t 
il sc director ol the Satety D 
International \ssociation ( ‘ 
Police. Financed thro 
automotive industry, 
greatly expanded progr 
ing and_= accident 
throughout the country 
But let’s return to Evanston. V 
reduced trafic accidents 
rise in the national fatality 
Chere 1s just one answer 
have willed it so 
The idea ol 1 cone pre 
which germinated away ba 
a Rotary Club meeting, has gr 
today there is a body of sentiment bx 
every move the police and the cot 
make to keep Evanston sat« 
Because the citizens want 
clean-cut police, a large per 
the Evanston torce are college men. Be 
cause these officers have support, t 
make effective “the three-E pro 
trafhe safety” Engineering, | 
ment, Education—even thoi Entore 
ment means a fine for an alderman, a 


judge’s wife, or even a policeman 
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I: EVALUATING a house were en- 
tirely guesswork, then much_ business 
would be on a questionable basis. 

Consider the rdle appraisals play in 
mortgages. In the United States, tor ex- 
ample, there are 41 billion dollars in 
mortgages, of which 21 billion are on 
urban residences. Accompanying each 
of these mortgages, evidencing the value 
of the collateral, is a written appraisal. 
Too, appraisals are required before the 
various units of government will pur- 
chase real estate. And appraisals are the 
basis of many local tax systems, and a 
basis for inheritance and other taxes. 

The men who make these appraisals 
are popularly supposed to be men of un- 
canny attainments, who can not only 
read the past and present, but far more 
important, the future. Most real-estate 
values depend on population, and the 
appraiser is supposed to guess correctly 
how many people the town or commu- 
nity will have 10, 20, or 50 years hence. 

Is the “trend,” as it is called, toward 
or away from the property? How many 
more years will this place serve its present 
purpose as a home and what more valu- 
able or less valuable use will follow? The 
answer in one case is a valuable site for 
an apartment or business use. The 
answer in the other is a continuing lower 
order of occupancy, and eventually, a 
slum dwelling perhaps. The dialogue on 
the opposite page attempts to translate 
into appraisal parlance the more or less 
stereotyped conversation between a real- 
estate salesman and his prospects. 

In this skit, John and Mary apparently 
got the better of the argument. They 
were using the best known of all ap- 
praisal systems—the comparative method. 
It is often very effective, as in this case, 
but by no means conclusive. For in- 
stance, in one of the mortgage appraisal 
systems which has had a_ nation-wide 
application during the last few years, the 
appraiser would have figured that the 
house had a better rental value than its 
present $55; say a more average figure 
of $65, which capitalized on a 12 percent 
gross basis ($65 12 + 12 X 100) gives 
a $6,500 valuation, He would then have 
added to this capitalized value at $6,500 


een is Your Home Worth h? 





By Hill Ferguson 


Deputy Chief Appraiser, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Vice President, Jemison Companies, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


the summation value of $6,000 (lot plus 
depreciated house), and the present mar- 
ket, $5,500 (John and Mary’s figure), 
and divided the sum by three. The av- 
erage, $6,000, would be a “justified 
value,” somewhat higher than the prop- 
erty will bring on the present market, 
but one on which money might be loaned 
with reasonable safety, even as high as 
80 percent of the value, or $4,800. 
Whether or not he uses the mathe- 
matical formula above described, the ap- 
praiser is not always justified in follow- 
ing John and Mary Doe to the bottom 
of a foreclosure market. Many properties 
—but not all of them—have a real value 
above what they will bring on today’s 
market. Other properties, with a down- 
ward trend, are worth as much today as 
they will ever be worth, possibly more. 
The appraiser is supposed to catch this. 


Or the other hand, the appraiser is 
not supposed to follow John and Mary 
Doe to the top of the next boom market 
which is now in the making, according 
to many indications. Then the market 
will not afford a plentiful supply of 
houses from which they may select al- 
most at their own price. John and 
Mary’s friends will have moved out of 
cramped quarters where they have been 
boarding with relatives or friends for the 
past few years; or they will be so thor- 
oughly tired of the folding beds, kitchen- 
ettes, and other contrivances of apartment 
life that they will seek the outlet of the 
normal couple—a home of their own. 
Then a new actor appears on the scene, 
the builder. Two-thirds or three-fourths 
of all housing in America, at least in the 
cities, is constructed by the housebuilder 
who operates to sell at a profit. He 
builds in quantity, or in a manner to get 
his materials cheaper and handles his la- 
bor more economically, so John and Mary 
are usually justified in paying him a 


profit on his operation; but not too much. 


“My dear young friends,” Richard Roe 
will say, “just look at that built- 
in, pink bathtub, that tricky 
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board,” and other modern gadgets that 
delight the feminine heart. “This is the 
last house Mr. Housebuilder has left, and 
unless you want to sign up for another 
year’s lease on that flat where you are liv- 
ing, you had better take it. The price is 
only $7,500, with $1,000 cash and the 
balance payable $60.00 per month, which 
is less than the rent you are now paying,” 
and so on—and on—and on. With 
where-do-I-sign gleams in their eyes John 
and Mary affix their signatures. 

Let us hope they made a good pur- 
chase. Competition among the house- 
builders is keen, and presumably, John 
and Mary had shopped around and knew 
what they were doing. But the appraiser 
must be forgiven if he can’t follow this 
young couple to the height of a boom 
market in every case, and attempt to 
justify their mistakes. The builder is 
entitled to a reasonable profit, say 10 per- 
cent, but not excessive profits. Neither 
can the appraiser justify John and Mary’s 
mistakes when they purchase a fine house 
in the wrong location, or one with hand- 
carved pilasters, or fancy frescoes, or 
other mistakes that sometime result when 
they buy or build without competent 
advice. Many luxuries often creep into 
house construction which appeal strongly 
to the owner, but which the appraiser 
cannot recognize because another John 
and Mary will not allow anything for 
them if the house is ever offered for sale. 


Suoutp John and Mary Doe take 

lessons and attempt to appraise the house 
they are buying?” you ask. By no 
means; the usual couple has only one, 
two, or three real-estate transactions in a 
lifetime, and the result would probably 
be the same as a man acting as his own 
doctor or lawyer. Far better for John 
Doe, possibly unknown to Mary, to em- 
ploy a competent and disinterested ap- 
praiser in whom he has confidence, pay 
him a fair fee and get a real appraisal 
on the property under consideration. A 
sound, carefully studied appraisal is 
worth every cent it may cost. 





kitchen, that folding ironing 
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Translating a Sales Talk into 


cae. an Appraisal 


aw /n which the selling ability 

of Richard Roe is pitted 
against the sales resistance 
of John and Mary Doe. . . 












And here's the 
conversation as 
interpreted by 
the appraiser 














Rot: As I was saying, this house and lot cost $10,000 when it was built 15 or 20 years 
ago, and I believe it is the best buy in the city for you and your family. You've out- 
grown your present home, and this one fits in every particular. It’s convenient to 
schools, churches, transportation, and best of all, it’s in a restricted neighborhood 
where you have numbers of friends. It 1s now rented to a nice couple at $55 a month, 
and you'll see they are keeping it in excellent condition. The owner says we may 


sell it for $8,000! 


Joun: Isn’t that low rent for an $8,000 house? 


Roe: It is. The place should rent for $80 or more, but these are good tenants, accom 


modating about showing the house, and ready to give immediate possession. The 
owner preferred this to a permanent lease at a higher figure. 


Roe: The house is 30 feet wide, 35 feet deep, and including the full basement and half 
the height of the attic, it has a total height of 30 feet. This makes 31,500 cubic feet, 
and it would cost you at least 25 cents a cubic foot to build the house on today’s 
market; that is $7,875. 

Roe: I want to give you the exact facts about this house. It was built in 1914, not as a 
speculation but as a home, and | am convinced in this well established neighborhood, 
has a useful life ahead of it of 40 to 50 years. If it were built new today, | think 
it would have a full life expectancy of at least two-thirds of a century, or 66 years. 
If my estimates are correct, you see this house has * of its life ahead of it, or rather 
has depreciated only Y3, so the house alone has a present value of $5,000 to $5,500. 


Mary: Now, you let me talk a while, Mr. Roe. This house has too many of your “cub 
yo ° : , 
feet” in it. How about that old bathtub sitting up on legs; the kitchen with its old- 
fashioned sink; and that heavy porch which is no longer being used in new houses? 
Roe: If you were buying this place for what it cost—$10,000—or building it new, your 
criticisms would be fair, but look how much the owner is losing in this sale, if 1 
make it. 


This is the only two-story house in the neighborhoos 


Joun: Now, I'll talk a while. 
All the others are bungalows. It seems to me the house is out of place. 

Roe: This is one of the first houses built in this subdivision, and after the War, when 
building was resumed, the bungalow type seemed to be more popular. However 


I'll give you the same answer I made to Mrs. Doe; you are not paying $10,000 for 


the place. 
Roe: If you keep on knocking the value of this house, you'll soon have it down to zero. 


It’s a good house, though, for all your criticism. What do you think of the lot? I 
know you'll agree it is worth $2,000. It cost $3,000 in 1914. 


Joun: You say it is 80 feet wide and 170 feet deep; that's a good lot and will be nice for 
the children. I'll grant you it’s worth $2,000. 


Roe: | believe you hammered the house down to about $4,000, and the lot at $2,000, 
would make a total of $6,000. Do you think it worth $6,000? 


Joun: It might be, except there are so many attractive houses on the market at cheap 
prices. We looked at one yesterday that compares very favorably with this, which I 


think we can get for $5,250, but if Mary agrees, we'll make you an offer of $5,500. 
(Comparative method of appraising.) 
Come over here to the car and I'll 


Roe: Well, you young folks are too much for me. 
's living in another 


write out a contract for you to sign and submit to the owner. He 
town and has no need for this place, and I'll urge him to take your offer. 











Original cost.. $10,000 


Rent, per month. . $55 


Rental Influence 

Value warranted by rent 
capitalization 

100x$55 (Possibly more if 
place were permanently 


rented ) $5,500 
REPRODUCTION 
30 x 35 x 30 31,500 


cu. ft. 


31,500 x 25 cents $7,875 
Present Age. . 22 yrs. 
Remaining Life 44 yrs. 
Total Life, if new. .66 yrs. 
DEPRECIATED 
REPRODUCTION 
44-66 $7,875 $5,250 


OBSOLESCENCE 
Allowance for reasonabl. 
modernization of house 
or as a permanent handicap 
against the place $750 


Non-Suitability to Site 
or MISPLACEMENT.$500 


$1,25( 
NET DEPRECIATED 
VALUE. . $5,250 ($750 
+ $500) $4,000 


LOT VALUE .. $2,000 


SUMMATION VALUI 
Lot plus depreciated 


house ..... $6,000 


PRESENT 

MARKET 
In competition with similar 
properties now being of- 


pS eee $5,500 
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Sine. Think what you like about it, 
but Rorartan CLEVELAND Tuayer, of Asheboro, 
N. C., will mot work the vein of gold he dis 
covered in his own yard. He will build a house 
on it instead. One day some wecks ago, goes 
the true story, he stood watching the excavation 
of the basement for his new house. Up came 
some gold ore—Rorarian Tuayer had seen pay 
dirt before. A search showed that the workmen 
had cut directly through a vein of gold-bearing 
dirt which an assayer valued at $4.20 per ton, 
rich enough to mine profitably. But Pasr Dis 
rrict GovERNOR THAYER preters shelter to shek 
els any old day and is throwing the pay dirt 
out on the lawn. What happens to men who 
build their houses upon sand and rock is gen 
erally well known, but what shall one prophesy 
for him who builds his on gold? 


Governors. Rorartan W. ALLAN ELey, a 
Past Presipent of the Rotary Club of Singapore, 
Straits Settlements has been elected by the Board 
of Directors to serve as Governor of District 80 
for the remainder of the Rotary year, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Prince Puracha- 
tra. The address of the new District Governor 
is: Hongkong Bank Chambers, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. Dr. Fone Foo Sec has 
been named by the Board to complete the term 
of C. T. Wane as Governor of District 81. Ro- 
TARIAN Wanc has accepted an appointment as 
Ambassador of China to the United States and 
soon will be moving to Washington, D. C. 
Rorartan Fone is a Past International Director. 

7 * * 
Thanks. If you're trying to think of a busi- 


ness in which a Rotarian isn’t don’t stop long 
at “Tin Pan Alley” for there’s one there. He is 


Exchanging a bit of 
banter while hunt- 
ing in Czechoslova- 
kia are Dr. Milan 
Stojadinovic (left), 
Prime Minister of 
Yugoslavia, a past 
Rotary Director, and 
present Director 
Dr. Karel Neuwirt, 
who lives in Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Isapore WitMarK of the 
Rotary Club of New York. 
Last Summer he sat down 
and wrote a little song 
Thanks a Lot, both lyric 
and music, and was pleased 
to have Radio's ranking 
crooner, Rudy Vallee, intro- 





duce the same on the air 
and to feature the tune on 
a later broadcast. Finding 
the song popular and the 
autograph of its composer 
in demand, Rotarian Wir- 
MARK has been busy scrib- 
bling his name across copies, 
selling them to sheet-music 
buyers thus at $1 each and donating the proceeds 
to the maintenance of Camp Cheerful, an activ- 
ity of the New York Rotary Club. He _ has 
dedicated the selection itself to the camp. 
* . * 

Conference. The Caribbean Regional Ro- 
tary Conference is to be held March 27-31 in 
Havana, Cuba. Considered as participants are 
all Rotarians from Districts 3, 17, 25, 26, 39, 
47, 48, 68, 74 and from Porto Rico, although 
Rotarians from other regions are invited. 

. * * 

Sailor. Did he make it? That's what many 
Rotarians in the United States wonder about 
RorartaN Marin-Marie Duranp-CouppPeLt and 
his trip across the Atlantic alone in a 40-foot 
motorboat. Last Summer this French yachtsman 
and painter visited several Rotary Clubs in the 
States, then embarked on the trip. New York 
newspapers devoted much space to his departure 
and recalled the fact that in 1933 he crossed 
the Atlantic from France to New York alone in 
a sailboat. THe MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
has thus far heard nothing about his crossing. 
Can anyone advise? 

. 7 . 

Convention Office. The office of Rotary’s 
28th Convention, to be held in Nice, France, 
June 6-11, was opened on Dec. 1 by Conven- 
TION MaNnaGeR Howarp FEIcHNER. This office 
is also the Convention headquarters of the host 


Is he the champion fisherman of Ro- 
tary International? Ray S. Wait of 
the Rotary Club of Port Isabel, Tex., 
caught five of these tarpon, all over 
6 feet long, in a single afternoon. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and 
events of special interest in Rotary. 


Club. The address of the office is: 1937 Rotary 
Convention, Hotel Negresco, Nice, France. Ro- 
tarians in North America should communicate 
with the central office in Chicago (35 East 
Wacker Drive) with reference to hotel accom- 
modations and steamship transportation. Ro- 
tarians in Britain and Ireland should make such 
arrangements through their London secretariat. 
Rotarians in all other parts of the world should 
communicate with the Convention manager at 
Nice in regard to hotel accommodations. 
. - * 

Omnipresent. To say that Rotary is every- 
where isn’t as trite as it might sound—you'll 
find it now and then even in the middle of the 
sea. Not long ago, at least, Rorartans GEorc! 
A. Hanson and Harrow Wixson, of Upland, 
Calif., and ArcHiBALp Gitcnrist, of Sale, Aus- 
tralia, held a Rotary gathering 150 miles off 
Tahiti in the South Seas—on the R. M. S. Ma- 
kura. Present also were Rotary Lapies Etta 
Hanson and Marian Witson. The ship's cap- 
tain and chief engineer and other visitors 
were present. A letter of greeting from PauL 
P. Harris, Rotary’s Founder, was read. 

. * . 

Clockwork. The hours do not pass and the 
months do not go by with more regularity than 
two members of the Rotary Club of Centralia, 
Ill., attend the Club luncheons. Cart B. RuEHL 
has attended every regular Rotary meeting or 
has made up all absences since July 2, 1920. 
During the past 10 years he has averaged at 
least two Rotary Club meetings per week. Wi- 
L1aAM E,. SprerH has attended or “made up” 
every regular meeting of his Club since Aug. 8, 
1921. Both have acted on every committee in 
the Club. 

* * * 

Fourscore and Five. The Rotary Club of 
Danville, Ill., is proud of its member LEonarD 
V. CHAFFEE. Well may it be for: (1) he has 
“splendidly” lived 85 years; (2) he puts in a 
full day at his desk as president of a large 
wholesale grocery company; (3) he has served 
his Club well and his community likewise. 

” 7 - 

Eat and Sing. Among Copenhagen’s many 
fine restaurants one that never fails to tickle 
the acute nose of your fine gourmet is the Lorry. 
To that restaurant therefore the Rotary Club of 








inertia. 
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Copenhagen took the members of the European 


Advisory Committee when that Rotary body met 
in that city. And there the Danish Rotarians 
sang a song of welcome, the words ot which 
were composed of all the many languages repre- 
sented in the Committee's personnel. 

* * * 

Surplus. Only infrequently do Rotary Clubs 
or Rotary Districts see surpluses in their ledger 
books but the 21st District (Ohio) recently did. 
One had accumulated under a plan, no longer 
in use, for financing its Annual Conference. 
It sent the money to the Rotary Foundation 
where, it could be assured, the sum would do 
effective work for humanity. 

* * * 

Fact. The first locomotive to turn a wheel 
by steam upon a track in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was, as THe ROTARIAN reported in Au- 
gust, the Stourbridge Lion, according to a cor- 
respondent writing from the Rotary Club of 
Honesdale, Pa.—a fact the uninformed some- 
times dispute. Its original run was made from 
Honesdale to Seelyville, Pa. The Lion is in the 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
* 8 * 

Record? When Henry E. Fries of the 
Rotary Club of Winston-Salem, N. C., turned the 
gavel over to his successor he was 79 years old. 
He was, members claimed, the oldest Rotary 
Club President on record. Do you check with 
that?) Rotarian Frits is President of the Win- 
ston-Salem Southbound Railway Company and 
is one of North Carolina’s most active citizens 
in community service. His Club gave him a gold 
and diamond Rotary pin... . Rurus A. SHore, 
a brother Rotarian of Mr. Frits, asked in the 
same meeting to be permitted to retire from the 
treasurership of the Club, an office he has held 
for 16 years. He, too, received a pin in recog- 
nition of his service to his Club and community. 

“* «# 

Countryman. Davio Grayson, known in 
the Rotary Club of Amherst, Mass., where he is 
an honorary member, as Ray STANNARD Baker, 
and to thousands of readers as the author of the 
peacefully philosophic books, Adveninres in 
Contentment, and Adventures in Understanding 
(and as a RorartaNn contributor), has recently 
published another book. The Countryman’s 
Year is its title. It is a day by day account of 
his simple goings and comings in a small town in 
New England, of his reflections on the verities. 

* 8 © 

Test. In Rochester. New York's, Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute they teach study tech- 
niques and in that course speed reading. Choice 
material for exercises in seed reading, the school 
writes, was CHANNING PoLLock’s article, As the 


Slipping into this Norwegian fiord 
is the Stavangerfjord on which, in a 
10-day cruise, 500 Rotarians and 
wives from Denmark, Iceland, Swe- 
den, Finland, and Norway, held a 
Rotary Congress. Norwegian Clubs 
were hosts. ... The Northern Coun- 
tries, incidentally, carry a rich sug- 
gestion for post-Convention tours. 


With F. L. Rentz, his son Jake F. 
(center), and grandson Richard E. 
(right), belong to the Rotary Club 
of New Castle, Pa. 
they work on the New Castle News. 
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Scouting’s highest honor, Eagle Scout, went to ten boys in a troop sponsored by the Rotary Club of Roanoke, Va., at a 
Club luncheon. Then President, W. ]. Jenks (far right), new president of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, presided. 


Rotary Around the World 


New Zealand 
l'ea for Three, Dad, Son, Daughtei 


NELSON Dad seem to have so good a time 


it Rotary meetings that sons and daughters often 


wish they might attend Sons and daughters 
of Nelson Rotarians lately had such a chance 
when their fathers invited them to a_ tea, 
Present were 38 Rotarians, 70 young folks. 


Cuba 
Scholars Win Fees, Books, Clothes 


FLoripa—Scholarships that provide tuition, 
materials, and uniforms are awarded to the bo 
ind girl in a local school who rank highest 
scholastically each year, by the Rotary Club of 


Florida 


Brazil 
Civic Service—Five Kinds 

Rio pE JANEIRO—Few community service op 
Rotary Club of 


It is now providing lunches for 


portunities are missed by the 
Rio de Janeiro 
hungry and needy school children, helping to 
solve the traffic problem, planting trees on the 
city streets, Campaigning against unrestricted use 
of billboards, and assisting children of lepers 


and convicts. 


Southern Rhodesia 
{ Toast to the Youth of the Land 


SaLissuRY—The Rotary Club of 
toasted the youth of Rhodesia in a recent meet 


Salisbury 


ing and representatives of that youth group were 
there to acknowledge it. Four boys from each 
of the leading schools of the city were present, 


with their schoolmasters, as guests. 


Newfoundland 
Child Health Survey Wins Acclaim 


St. Joun’s—So complete was the survey 
which the Rotary Club of St. John’s made to 
determine the size and equipment of the Sun- 
shine Camp for underprivileged children which 
it built that the Government has adopted the 
records as official. The country was divided 
into 14 districts and in charge of each was a 


Rotarian chairman whose duty it was to dis- 


cover 
ties, and others how many children needed a 
The camp, built on a 


from doctors, clergymen, civic authori- 


better chance at health. 
wooded 40-acre site bounded on three sides by 
water, gave many such children that chance in 
its first season last Summer. 


Japan 
300 Orphans Have Time of Lives 
Toxyo—Three hundred little orphan children 
had the time of their brief lives riding the 
merry-go-round, riding in boats, eating cakes, 
watching movies and entertainers recently when 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo took them to an 
amusement park for a day’s outing. 


India 
Bring Relief to Quake Victims 
KaracHi—Though the Quetta Earthquake 
rumbled its last some months ago, the mark of 
the tragedy has not yet been completely erased. 
Among citizens helping to bring relief to vic- 
tims are many members of the Karachi Rotary 
Club, several of them members of the relief 


committee. 


Germany 


Transborder Friendliness 

BapeN-BapEN—Through friendly correspond- 
ence and occasional visits the Rotary Club of 
Baden-Baden maintains cordial relations with 
many Rotary Clubs in France, particularly 
Poitiers and Strasbourg. 


Union of South Africa 


Scouts’ Dream Comes True 
PIETERMARITZBURG—Boy Scouts in this neigh- 
borhood dreamed an almost impossible dream 
of someday having their own meeting hall. 
Rotarians of Pietermaritzburg are making that 


dream come true. To date they have collected 


Backed up as always by her good 
friend, this little crippled girl 
enjoys herself at a picnic given 
150 such children by the Rotary 
Club of Montreal, Que., Canada. 


£539 toward the building of the hall and have 
decided that the building shall have a large as- 
sembly hall, an office, an equipment room—and 
a kitchen and pantry. 


Belgium 
Féte Anniversary in Ball 

Matines—The Rotary Club of Malines cele- 
brated the second anniversary of the reception of 
its charter in a ball, a festive affair attended by 
the Rotarians, their ladies, and friends. 


China 


Famed for Fine Parties 

SHANGHAI—When you send out 100 invita- 
tions and 94 come to your party you may feel 
quite sure of your popularity. The Rotary Club 
of Shanghai had that experience in the last 
of its children’s parties for the season. The 
poor children represented 13 different nationali- 
ties and were recommended by the Salvation 
Army. Roomy trucks with comfortable seats 
supplied by Club members transported the chil- 
dren, whose ages ranged from 7 to 15, to the 
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University campus where the party was held. 
There were sports with prizes for the winners, 
a Chinese supper, two bags of candy for each 
child, presents, moving pictures, and ever so 
many other things. 


Porto Rico 
Safety Lessons for Future Drivers 

San JuaAN—As one of the major advances in 
its safety campaign the Rotary Club of San Juan 
obtained 6,000 copies of the pamphlet, 4 Safety 
Lesson for Each Grade, and placed one in the 
hands of each teacher on the Island. Codéperat- 
ing with the Club in the work were the high- 
way education board, four insurance companies, 
and the local department of education. 


Canada 
One Way to Clear the Decks 
Vancouver, B. C.—Every now and then the 


Rotary Club of 


decks in what it terms the assembly. 


business 
To this 


commiuttee- 


Vancouver clears its 


meeting come the officers and all 
men. Current work of the Club is reviewed, 
work Upon the 
Directors which sits as a sort of jury do the 


future planned. Board of 
assemblymen call for advice and decisions now 


and then. 


England 
Chirk Up 160 Children 


HarrocateE—Though it’s a long look back 


Harrogate 


and happiness the 


to last Summer, Rotarians of 


enyoy 
memories of the health 
camp, which their Club sponsored jointly with 
the Rotary Club of Leeds, brought 160 chil 


dren. The camp ran for 16 weeks. 


France 


How Many in Your Family? 
Rotarian 


number of off 


CHAMBERY-AIX-LES-Bains—W hat 


grandfather has the greatest 
spring, what is the average size of Rotary tam 
ilies, and other interesting facts will come to 
light when the Rotary Club of Chambery-Aix- 
les-Bains completes the census of children of Ro- 
tary families it is now undertaking in its neigh 


borhood. 


United States 


What One Elephant Remembers 
WINston-SaLcem, N. C 
now, perhaps, some old elephant in his Winter 


home stands munching hay and rem 


.— Somewhere right 
\bering— 
for an elephant never torgets. No elephant, at 
any rate, could easily forget being a part of that 
Rotary Club of Winston 
Salem took 350 orphan children back when the 


circus to wh‘ch the 
leaves were turning. Going through one’s rou 
tine of usually tedious tricks that day was real 
sport, the concensus among the animals seemed 
to be, for 350 pairs of small hands clapping and 
350 small voices squealing with delight can in 
fancy strutting. Pretty mice 


spire some mighty 


One of the most earnest and distinguis 








Bounded by the white line ts a re- 
forestation project, the left half of 
which is the work of the Rotary 
Club of Penn Yan, N.Y. The close- 
up shows pines planted eight years 
ago from four-year-old transplants. 
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Club Meets on Sea Wall 


Patactos, Tex.—A circular pavilion built out 
on a sea wall which encircles the bay front ts 
he regular meeting place of the Palacios Rotar 
Club That the Club should meet ther s 
ippropriate for it pro ot d th building ol l 
wall and the pavilion which are part of a PWA 
ontract totalling some $160,000 
00th Birthday—Club Fetes It 

Norwoop, Mass.—When a neighbor city, Ded 
ham, Mass., celebrated its 300th anniversa! 
long ago, the Massacl tts Rotary Club 
Norwood, Nati N n, Franklin, and Wa 

ved the Rotary Club of Dedham in 
tiviti Second in the celebrau 

ac nt t tl Nc ( ne) 
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European Advisory Committee, shown as it convened in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Tre ouet 








The fire truck the Rotary Club of Flin 


‘What shall I choose for a life 
business an 


job?” Interviews 


with executives of industry, visits 
to great manufacturing plants, and panel dis 
cussions in which experienced leaders give ad 
vice are a part of the work of this Conference 
Ultimately the project will reach a much large! 


roup of Chicago’s young men than it now, 1n 





its experimental stage, is able to accommodat 
, } 
Fireside Meets Are Populai 

PORTLAND, Ort} On at ist two occasion 


during the Winter do the damp cold nights yield 


to cheer and warmth in the Rotary Club ot 
Portland. On those two nights some months 
apart are held Fireside Meeting \ few weeks 
avo 175 Portland Rotarians gathered in group 
it the respective hearths of 12 members in th 
rst Fireside Meeting of the eason To th } 
through radio loudspe aker in each home cam 
the voice of the Club's President, Paul B. McK 
in a talk on Rotary broadcasting from a Port 
land radio station, addt d particularly to tl 
Fireside groups 
p a 

Homee oming puoys City s Spirit 

Muncy, Pa You don’t have to wait for ok 
a in Rotary before you can begin doing thing 
believes the Rotary Club ot Muncy, Pa Thi 

ir-old Club, at an rat planned an 

romoted a week-long homecoming celebration 
for its community which, it may just! feel 
woculated the town with new lite and buo 
yy its self confidence appreciably. Thousands 
f out-of-town folk flocked to the city of 

00 people during the 7-day festival, each da 
of which emphasized a different phase of com 


Flon, Manitoba, Canada, gave its city. 


munity life. 
ternal organizations in the city held sway, parad- 
On another day 


On one day, for instance, all fra- 


ing and playing band music. 
a dozen fire companies from communities in the 
neighborhood exhibited their routines. Another 


day was industry’s day and still another educa- 





Ae 





A children’s health camp built by 
the Rotary Club of Greenwich, Conn. 


tion's. Of course there was a daily parade, 
the Muncy Rotary Club entering a beautiful and 
elaborate float. There was also a fairway with 


its ever wonderful attractions. General chair 
man of the entire program was Robert Burns, 


the Rotary Club’s President for 1936-37. 


Deed 700-Acre Wonderland to Youth 


JoHNsTowN, Pa.—Seven hundred acres to 
roam and romp and “rastle” in! That, any Boy 
any Y.M.C.A. tell you “‘is 
That the Rotary 


Johnstown is giving outright to the 


Scout and boy will 


is exactly what 


‘sumpin’.” 
Club of 
Boys Scouts of the Great Johnstown area and the 











Surrounding it are the Club members. 


Johnstown Y.M.C.A. . . . 700 acres of ground 
on which Nature smiled her sweetest. The tract 
adjoins a 14,000 acre Pennsylvania State Forest 
Preserve and is located on the Juniata river. It 
is an ideal spot for the nature camp and Summer 
recreational centers for which these two organi- 
zations use it. The tract represents a land and 
improvement investment of $15,000 made by the 
Johnstown Rotary Club. In a 
the Club voted the land 


recent meeting 


to deed over to the 


Brenham, Tex., Rotarians built this 
home for college boys at “A. & M.” 








Scouts and to che “Y,” first erasing a mortgage 
against it by voting to raise the necessary mone 
through voluntary donations of Rotarians and 
their friends. The without 
question the gfeatest single contribution to the 
welfare of the youth of Johnstown and the sur 


service is much 


rounding county. 


Unique Chart Boosts Attendance 

Dover, N. J.—You might think businessmen, 
obliged to fuss with charts and graphs during 
working hours, would shy at using such in Ro 
tary Club meetings. Not so in the Rotary Club 
of Dover. Here Dr. Cyril Halter, chairman of 
the attendance committee, has designed a unique 
attendance chart that so attracts members that 
they must fairly be pried away from it. The 
Who'll win the attendance trophy at 
this year’s Rotary Convention? The 
Eustis and Apopka, Fla., Rotary 
Clubs, shown in a joint meeting, both 
past winners of it, would like to 
know. Peiping, China, won last year. 
After twice winning the contest, the 
Eustis Club, offering the larger cup, 
was permitted to retain the smaller. 


Palisa Ponoka 


lite th Saco 
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portrait with a cartooned body instead of merely 
the name of each member appears first on the 
chart. Moving away from each portrait are 
several lines of tacks, blue for present, red for 
A. W. O. L., yellow for illness, tan for legal 
holidays, green for makeups. <A separate line 
carries each color so that the tacks ultimately 
form for each member a graph of his attend- 
ance. In a special corner go gold-headed tacks 
—fer 100 percent membership during the year. 
In its first month of operation the board caused 
a 2 percent rise in attendance. 


Loan Almost $14,000 to Students 

Omana, Nesr.—lIn the 10 years of its exist- 
ence the student loan foundation of the Rotary 
Club of Omaha has made 70 loans totalling 
$13,796.50. Worthy students in junior and 
senior high schools and in universities and col- 
leges have used the loans. 


One Man's Gift—Turkey for 2,000 

Hazveton, Pa.,—Peter Demopulos makes you 
wish you, too, owned a restaurant. Then you 
could do as he does every Thanksgiving Day— 
feed all the poor children, and the parents of 
many of them, in the city. Peter, who has been 
a member of the Hazleton Rotary Club for sev- 
eral years, closes the door of his popular eating 
house to the public at 11 o'clock each Thanks 
giving morning and then for six hours he and 
all his waitresses and bus boys carry heaped 
plates to the hungry kiddies, 2,000 of them the 
last time the holiday came around. And Peter 
has a way of making sure that the children he 
feeds really wouldn't get turkey and the trim- 
mings otherwise. The churches of the com 
munity distribute tickets to the definitely needy 
in the .ity for him. Peter has been doing this 
good-sized bit of service for six years, and he 
pays for every drumstick and wishbone and 
cranberry and pumpkin himself. 


How're Crops? . . . How’s Business? 
Winterset, [a.—That gulf that is supposed 
to separate the businessman and the farmer— 
Rotarians of Winterset don’t believe in it any 
more. What changed their minds is this: For 
a number of years they had been holding sey 
eral luncheon meetings per year in nearby coun- 
try churches, the women of the church prepar 
ing the meal. This vear, through these ladies, 
they invited a number of farmers from the 


This pretty senorita who reigned as 
queen of the celebration of “Sixteenth 
of September” day in Mesa, Arizona, 
was guest of honor at a Mexican 
program of the Mesa Rotary Club. 
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neighborhood, a number equal to the size of River recently packed up 125 such und 
the Club. “How'd vour corn go this vear?” eged children in 20 fine automobiles 
“How much are we going to pay for electricity?” chartered bus and took t all the w St 
Thus they swapped quesuons in the year’s most I Ss, crossing a great rive dy 
interesting meeting. There an escort of torceve olice 

N ion ( ( ) 

Monkeys Gave Their Best 1g, straight to ¢ \ 

Woop River, Itt. — To call a child under sinu t 
privileged is a pretty general way of speaking ru . 
of him. It may mean, as it does in this case, ca trink \ 
that his parents are so poor that they have never trom four public schools 
been able to take him for a ride, especially never in Wood River. 7 Rot 
to the zoo. Well, the Rotary Club of Wood 1 annual affau 
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Rotarian Almanack 19 
Ring in the nobler modes of life January 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. a month comprising 31 days, 
i derives its name from Janus, a 
Pennyson. two-headed god of the Romar 
All things change? 1—1937, s traditional da 
Not so, it would ae Z a hes 
seem, the nightmare vista Ce eet ee 
(provoked by _ per- 4—1937. | ae 
sistent creditors and —— mag ee : 
too much mince pie) a 2-d g, in Chicag 
which the household- 
er suffers on New 5—1914, 7 R vorid is given 
Year’s Day. Repro- ‘he 
duced above is one 
such imagined just 8—1933. Lat a ; 
100 years ago this a salamat 
month by George P 
eat , I— 1926, T t 
Cruikshank, famous 
first illustrator of Stocl Rot iters S 
the works of Charles 
Dickens. The same $1—-3937. The I 1 ) / 
appeared in the ; 
Comic Almanack for OPERe | / 
1837: an Ephemeris ‘ i ; 
in Jest and Earnest, 12—1921, Tot ' 
by Rigidum Funni- the organiz t } 
dos, Gent., printed in 
London. It bore the 13—1883, Arthur H. Sapp. 17th P | 
legend, “Last Year’s 
Bills.” Yet one is — 
privileged tothink a: oe Ns 2 
that, despite his dour anes Maks 
countenance, he in are Rotary Clubs, with tl 
the picture would Jerusalem 
not trade the new ™ 
year for anything. 29—1919, The Rotary Club of Manila, | 


—Ye Man with 


Ye ScRATCHPAD. pine Islands, is organized. 



















AT HOTEL 


CUNOX? 


IN ST. LOUIS | 
Hotet Lennox is just a step from everywhere | 
you want to be and everything you want to see 
in downtown St. Louis. « * You'll enjoy the 
superb comfort, excellent food and genuine hos- 
pitality of this modern, up-to-the-minute hotel. 
Rates: 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


Woid “Poennare 


NINTH & WASHINGTON e ST. LOUIS 
Within One Block of Hotel Mayfair e Under Same Management 








Rotarians will be proud to display 
this rich, distinguished clock. Its 
rugged beauty is equally at home 
in your office, library or den. An 
ideal gift for retiring officers —a 
fitting award for special services. 
Available to Rotarians only! 


PRICE $12 


Exactly as illustrated with 
7-inch dial of Burwood carved 
oak finish, Hands, hour mark- 
ers and base of chrome. Silent 
electrio movement. 


You may obtain this handsome 
clock ONLY by use of the coupon 
below. Fill yours out now — we 
guarantee that you'll be pleased! 





ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Holland, Mich 


FINI 

P.O. Box 1 
Iam a Rotarian. Send me one clock on a satisfaction or 

money back basis 

Name 


Address 


1 will pay the post 
man $12.00 on delivery | 


Check for $12.00 
enclosed. 








When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 






















Glenn Morris, 
Olympic Star 
By L. G. Kinghorn 


Gen MORRIS—winner of the Decathlon 
at the 1936 Oympic games in Berlin—who is 
generally acclaimed ‘‘World’s Greatest All- 
Round Athlete’’—is an member of the 
Fort Collins, Colorado, Rotary Club. 

He is now working in the sports department 
of the National Broadcasting Company in New 
York City, but his make-up cards appear regu- 
larly in the Fort Collins Secretary’s mail. 

For those who know Glenn best it isn’t hard 
to realize that he has reached the top in ath- 
letics. As a boy on a farm near Simla, Colo- 
rado, he made his own hurdles, discus, javelin, 
He practiced regularly with them. 


active 


and_ shot. 
During his senior year in high school, Glenn 
was his school’s lone representative at the State 
track He placed in all four events and 
won third individual honors. 
Early in his career at Colorado State College, 


meet. 


Glenn won a leading place among Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference athletes. Playing end in foot- 
ball, he soon took the limelight for his pass- 
receiving ability and shiftiness in the open field. 
For two and a half seasons he was a “marked 
man” in practically every game. He has been 
credited with completing more forward passes 
than any man who ever played in that Contfer- 
In addition to winning the distinction of 


in his senior 


ence. 
being named all-conference end 
year, he was asked to play with the West team 
in the East-West grid classic in 1934. 

But it was in track and field events that he 
‘went to town.” In one meet during his senior 
year he won points in 11 events and set a new 
conference record of 15.2 seconds in the 120- 
yard high hurdles. 

While watching Jim Bausch in the 1932 Olym- 
pic Decathlon at Los Angeles, Glenn decided to 
try for the 1936 Olympic team. He won the 
400-meter hurdles in the junior division of the 
A.A.U. at the close of his junior year in col- 
lege and placed third in the senior division after 
graduating. At this point he decided to go back 
to his first love and try for the Decathlon. 

All through his high-school and college days, 
Glenn Morris was a good student, graduating 
with almost an “A” average. He kept his mind 
and body in perfect condition all the time. He 
worked to develop poise, not only in athletic 
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Rotarian Glenn 
Morris, “World's 
Greatest All- 
Round Athlete,” 
winner of the 
1936 Olympic De- 
cathlon (left) re- 
ceiving the con- 
gratulations of his 
coach and fellow 
Rotarian, Harry 
Hughes, of Colo- 
rado State Col- 
lege... . Below: 
Glenn in Berlin. 









It was no surprise 


events but in his daily life. 
to his friends when he was elected president of 
students during his senior year at 
He earned that honor. 


the associated 
Colorado State College. 

It was, however, somewhat of a surprise when 
Glenn refused to accept coaching and teaching 
which were offered him after his 
Instead, he took a job which paid 
he could 


positions 
graduation. 
him on a 
have time off whenever he wanted it. 
According to his own statement, he “didn’t 


commission basis—where 


miss working “out a dozen days in a year and 
a half.” Hour after hour he would practice to 
perfect some little point in form to add an inch 
or two to his shot-putting, or to eliminate some 
unnecessary motion in throwing the discus or 
hurdling. Harry Hughes, his college coach, 
helped as much as possible but most of the time 
Glenn worked alone. 

Every day for more than a year—just plain 
hard work and sacrifice! Ten different events 
to be practiced and improved! Always two 
hours and sometimes four! 

Then—the first real test at the Kansas Re- 
lays last Spring! Glenn, the dark horse, startled 
the athletic world with his performance, setting 
a new American record. How he went on to 
break the world’s record in the final tryouts at 
Milwaukee and then set a still higher world’s 
record at Berlin is now history. 

“Against one of the stiffest fields in Olympic 
history, Glenn Morris proved himself probably 
the greatest all-round athlete of all time,” said 
Lawson Robertson, head coach of the 1936 
American Olympic Track and Field Team. 
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French Lesson No. 2 


(English is spoken in most city and resort- 
town hotels, but the traveller in out-of-the-way 
places may find the following expressions use- 
ful.) 

Note: 
nunciation were given in Lesson No. 1 in the 
It is important to recall 


Practical suggestions on French pro- 


December Rorarian. 
that the transliteration of French pronunciation 
in this series is but approximate. 


Which is the best hotel? 
Ouel est le meilleur hétel? 
Kell eh luh mai-yerr ohtel? 


May I see your rooms? 

Pourrais-je voir vos chambres? 

Poorai-zhuh vwahr voh shahmbr’? 

I want a bedroom and a sitting room. 

1] me. faut une chambre et un salon, 

Eel muh foht een shahmbr’ ai un salohn. 


Let me see the rooms. 
Montrez-moai les chambres. 
Montreh-mwah lai shahmbr’, 


What is the charge for this room? 


Ouel est le prix de cette chambre? 
Kell eh luh pree duh sett shahmbr’? 
Ten francs a day. 
Dix francs par jour. 
Dee frahn pahr zhoor. 
That is too high. 
C'est trop cher. 
Sai troh shair. 
{ room with two beds. 
Une chambre a deux lits. 
Een shahmbr’ ah duh lee. 
We will take these rooms. 
Nous prendrons ces chambres-ct. 
Noo prahndron sai shahmbr’see. 
How long do you want them for? 
Pour combien de temps les désirez-vous? 
Poor cumb’yen d’tahn lai dehzeerai-voo? 
We shall stay a week. 
Nous resterons une semaine. 
Noo resterronz-een suhmenn. 
* * * 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 
[Continued from page 4] 
present you this certificate of 
our high esteem. The Board of the Texas Cen- 
tennial Central Exposition was also composed 
largely of Rotarians and the Director General, 
Harry A. Olmsted, is one of our honorary mem- 
bers and a past president of this Club 
RutH L. Durry 

Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 

Dallas, Texas 


organization, we 


‘Overlook Fundamental’ 


May I submit a few comments with reference 
to the subject of public and private ownership 
of utilities so ably discussed in the December 
ROTARIAN? 

Mr. Bauer states correctly that a “rate 


reasonable rates 


base” 
must be established in fixing 
ind that this involves determination of the “fair 
value” of the properties. He then states that 

| 


fair value is based primarily upon the “reproduc 


tion costs of the properties less depreciation.” | 
should like to point out that in up-to-date valua 
tion practice, reproduction cost is merely one of 
a number of elements that enter into the deter 
mination of “fair value” and the actual repro 
duction cost may carry great weight or little 


weight deperJing upon the circumstances of the 
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particular case. Reproduction cost less depre 


ciation has repeatedly been urged as the proper 
rate base and as often rejected by the courts and 
commissions. 

Mr. Kellogg states that 


regulations are only enough to pay 


‘the rates permitted 
by public 


for the cost of service, including a fair return 


on the investment.” Efficient regulation does 


not necessarily permit rates that will pay a fair 
It does 


return on investment, permit a tar 


return on the fair value. Therefore, unless the 


investment is no greater than the fair value, the 
regulation will 


This 


fundamental conception has been overlooked by 


rates established under efficient 


not pay a far return on the investment. 


almost evervone who discusses this subject. 


Under efficient regulation, it is wholly immate- 
structure of the utility hap- 


based on the true value of 


ruil what the capital 


pens t Rates are 
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From Curator to 
Ex-Curator 
{Continued from page 30] 


Donald had been; and he came provi- 
dentially into my existence to rescue me 
from the despond of the Butterfly De- 
bacle. 

We used to take our “bird walks” in 
the very early morning. I shall not for- 
get them while I live. School did not be- 
gin until eight-thirty, and when one is 
in one’s early teens, and sturdy, and afire 
with eagerness to probe the greenest 
secret places of the mysterious green 
world, eight-thirty is almost the middle 
of the morning. We would get up at 
four-thirty or at five, Fred and I, each 
roused by an alarm clock at his bedside, 
and we would scurry from our homes to 
our meeting-place in a little tract of 
woodland not far away. 

Even in mid-Summer the world would 
be wonderfully cool and sweet at that 
hour; the night smell still lingered in 
leafy places. And we would walk—for 
an hour, for two hours, for three hours, 
—in the fertile farming valley that lay 
to the east of our town, or on the wooded 
mountain that rose to the west of it. We 
would stop to rest, sitting on old fence- 
rails and watching the swallows skitter 
over red barn roofs, or sitting on old 
boulders and hearing in the early-morn- 
ing hush of the woods the long-drawn 
notes of the small gray pewees. 

There was on these bird walks, mind 
you, nothing of what our friends would 
have called “mooning.” Day by day, we 
soaked the smells of the earth into us, 
and the look of the sky and the feel of 
the sun, but all the while we were won- 
derfully and scientifically busy. We had 
each of us a notebook (composition: five 
cents) and a pencil, and we recorded 
every new byd species, every peculiarity 
of song or flight or other feathered be- 
havior, as meticulously and as delightedly 
as any Gilbert White. 


* +; came, in fact, in the course of sev- 


eral years, to be real Curators indeed; 
only a Museum was lacking. My own 
reports, in particular, grew yearly in com- 
pleteness and bulk, until it became neces- 
sary to abandon the small composition 
books in favor of a massive “Journal.” 

This enormous volume cost me the 
accumulated “allowances” of many 
months, and I am certain that no Dar- 
win, no Huxley, no Beebe in his bathy- 
sphere, has ever kept more precise or 
more faithful chronicles. Every morning 
I noted the temperature, the direction of 
the wind, the manner of the sun’s ris- 
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ing. Wandering solemnly and ecstati- 
cally around the small suburban grounds 
of our home, between the conclusion of 
the day’s “bird walk” and my departure 
for school, I would observe and record 
in my Journal the opening of every new 
bud in the garden, the presence of every 
stray sparrow or robin on the lawn. My 
Journal, when I was 16, was an elephant 
folio of more than 400 closely written 
pages. 


i. IT, I wonder, an instinct of all natu- 
ralists to bestow names? I think that 
it must be. 

We were not an especially fanciful pair, 
Fred and I, but we invented and be- 
stowed names with the seriousness of 
an Admiral Byrd in uncharted Antarc- 
tica. Some of them I remember even 
to this day. 

I remember the long-lying ungainly 
hillock, near the old stone quarry, that 
we called The Dinosaur. There was the 
Darwin Cave in_ that 
quarry, and the Cuckoo Grove near the 
golf links, and Hawk Rock on the moun 


same ancient 


tain. 
But especially well do I recollect The 
Warbler Tree. 
This 


fallen in one of the most thickly wooded 


great lightning-riven oak lay 
parts of the mountain. 

We found it by accident one hot vaca- 
tion day, and clambered up and sat on the 
rough prone trunk with our legs dan 
gling, and ate our picnic lunch there. 
It was intensely silent and intensely hot, 
and I remember the sawdusty smell and 
the feel of the warm sun on the back 
of my neck as I bent over my notebook. 

We had been a long time in that quiet 
place, entering our notes and talking 
happily of many matters as Curators wi!’ 
—when the warblers came. It was such 
an experience as a man may have once; 
not oftener. 

Abruptly the thick foliage of the trees 
all around us was alive with tiny birds, 
and everywhere was the sound of their 
lisping call-notes. 

The warblers were passing on their 
migratorial flight! And we, by some in- 
credible luck, were in the midst of it. 

“A black and white!” 

“A black-throated green!” 

“A chestnut-sided!” 

“A yellow!” 

And all the while the warblers were 
passing, passing, and we could not use 
our binoculars and our notebooks fast 
enough to see and to record them all. 
It was like one of those dreams in which 
one is surrounded by gold coins (or lol- 
lipops, perhaps, or what you will) which 
through fingers as 


slip away one’s 
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quickly as one gathers them. its green-thicketed top 


Breathless we watched and listened and The cherished Journal 
scribbled — and then — it was suddenly — vanished into limbo 
silent again in the sunny woods. Fred, I have heard, is a stock-broker or 
The warblers were gone. some such thing, and | well, | 
Covertly (and without the slightest ally say just “journalist” and let it 
revelation, I trust, to my stout fellow that. 
Curator) I did a peculiar thing. I burst But there are times cl ( 
into tears. ning, when the scimitar-winge 
A good many years have passed since moths were hovering around 
last I walked through a cool Summer _ bed in the dusk—when I know that were 
dawn in search of hedge-secrets, or I to speak the answer from my heart, | 


The hands 


and knees to look for catbirds’ nests on 


scrambled up Dinosaur on 


might not say this. 


I might say, quite simply, “Curator.” 
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Fingerprint Everybody? 


NO! Says Sir Basil Thomson 


{[ Continued from page 19} 


the author, and asked him to introduce 
his system into Scotland Yard. He 
agreed, on condition that he be given 
a free hand. 

As Assistant Commissioner in Charge 
of the C. I. D. (Criminal Investigation 
Department), Sir Edward Henry did 
have a free hand. His painstaking work 
has contributed heavily to the public’s 
acceptance of fingerprinting as a means 
of identification without other evidence. 
Today, fingerprinting has been adopted 
by police forces all over the civilized 
world, with a codperative exchange of 
data. 

Success of fingerprinting in criminal 
identification has led to infrequent use for 
civil purposes, and a demand in certain 
quarters that it be extended ad infini- 
tum. But to cause all citizens to have 
their fingerprints taken would put the 
greater part of the population to unneces- 
sary trouble, would cost an enormous 
amount for the upkeep as well as the 
initial imprinting, and would result in 
such a mass of data that identification of 
criminals might even be retarded. 

In the first place, consider the fact that 
it is only by chance that a criminal leaves 
legible fingerprints at the scene of his 
crime. A print is made by the slight 
greasiness of the skin, and to be of any 
value, must have been impressed on a 
glossy surface, such as a candle, a win- 
dow-pane, or paintwork. 
Even a slight pressure on a highly glazed 
A person can be 


unscratched 


paper will give a print. 
made to give his fingerprint without 
knowing it on a glass, or a heavy book 
previously covered with glazed paper. 

And it must not be smudged. In bur- 
glaries, safe-breakings and the like, one 
often finds a number of fingerprints 
which are quite useless for identification 
because they are superimposed on others 
or smudged. 

Prints are, of course, rarely visible to 
the unaided eye. An investigator always 
carries two small wide-mouthed bottles. 
One contains finely powdered charcoal 
for light-colored surfaces; the other chalk 
for dark surfaces. A bit of the appro- 
priate powder is dropped on the suspected 
surface and spread lightly with a camel’s- 
hair brush. If there are fingerprints, they 
flash out immediately. If it is to be a 
permanent record, it is sprayed with a 
fixative such as is used by artists for 
charcoal drawings. 

Support for universal fingerprinting 


arises in part from the misunderstandings 
—and often from amusing blunders per- 
petrated by detective fiction writers. 
Some of them assume that a faint or 
blurred impression suffices for their super- 
sleuth to exclaim, “Aha! It is, as I 
thought, Bill the Boatman’s work!” And 
Watson asks, “You recognize the finger- 
print?” 

“Yes, photographed on my memory, 
my dear Watson. The ring finger of his 
left hand!” 

But efficacious though fingerprinting 

let us not exaggerate its usefulness. 
In real life, the discovery of a fingerprint 
on the scene of a crime does not work 
out so easily. To begin with, the im- 
pression must be wide enough to show 
the entire fingertip, because the essential 
factor for proving identity of two prints 
is that the number of ridges between 
certain points are the same in each. In 
practice, no Scotland Yard expert would 
care to appear before a court unless he 
were armed with at least 12 points of 
identity. Nor would any expert have the 
fingerprint of Bill the Boatman or of 
anyone else photographed on his mem- 
ory. 


App to the improbability of finding a 
suitable fingerprint, the difficulty of 
matching it with one in the registry. 
This search for the fellow to a single 
finger-impression is a laborious and, 
more often than not, a fruitless under- 
taking. The impression may have been 
made by some person unconnected with 
the crime, even a careless officer. 

Before they begin the search, the ex- 
perts have fo guess which finger of 
which hand is most likely to have made 
the impression. It is not safe to assume 
that it was made with a finger of the 
right hand: some criminals are left- 
handed. Having made their guess, and 
having noted that the impression is (say) 
a whorl, they know from experience on 
which of the fingers whorls are likely 
to be found; and thus they arrive at an 
experimental classification. The search 
may occupy minutes—or hours. 

There must be many points of resem- 
blance to establish identity. I recall that 
in the early days, when fingerprints were 
still unfamiliar to the man-in-the-street, 
it was all-important that when the proof 
was clear, there should be no failure to 
obtain conviction. Sometimes there was 
corroborative evidence. I remember lis- 
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tening at Dartmoor to the bitter com- 
plaint of a convict who had been found 
guilty on the sole evidence of one of his 
fingerprints. 

“Do you call that justice?” he asked. 

“But you were in the house that night; 
otherwise your fingerprints couldn’t have 
been found there the next morning.” 

“That’s beside the point, sir,” he said. 
“If I was there why didn’t the police 
bring forward a witness to swear that he 
saw me. This fingerprinting business— 
it’s hitting below the belt, that’s what it 
is.” 

That was the view of the average Lon- 
don burglar and that is why the more 
prudent took to wearing gloves. The 
more intelligent the criminal is, the more 
caution he employs. In England, for ex- 
ample, the number of cases in which 
legible fingerprints can be found on the 
scene of a crime can almost be counted 
on the fingers. But often a spectacular 
case is solved through the finding of 





prints, and the resulting publicity leads 
many to believe in the theory of universal 
fingerprinting. 

Would it not be more sensible to con- 
tinue to build up a registry of those who 
have had police records? To these could 
be added prints of persons suffering from 
amnesia (loss of memory), and still the 
total would be small compared to the 


population of a country. Why should a 
registry be overloaded with millions of 
fingerprints, the vast majority of which 
would never be used for any purpose and 
would only clutter the files? 
Fingerprinting the inhabitants of but 
one large city would be a stupendous task 
—and cost much money. Let us take 
London, England, for example. Its pop- 
ulation is 9,170,000, according to the lat- 
est estimates. Supposing 12 persons were 


A fingerprint expert studying prints 
through a lens for classification. | 


Photo: Underwood & Unierwood 
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ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS-BUILDERS 
YOU WANT TO SAVE ON YOUR ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT ? ———_—__——_- 
SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS FOR 
VALUABLE INFORMATIONS 
ON 
SALE-RENT-TRADE 
REPAIR 
TRANSITS-LEVELS 
NEW-USED-REBUILT 
~ TERMS 
FIELD EQUIPMENT 


OSWALD GRINER 
“ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS " 


TS ORAL TING 800m SUPPLIES 


920 OAK ‘st... KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 
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Sir Francis Galton, English anthro- 
pologist, who made many important 
contributions to the science of crimi- 
nology and fingerprint identification. 


to be fingerprinted each hour by opera- 
tors at a hundred places, only 12,000 per- 
sons could be fingerprinted in a 10-hour 
day. If such a process were continued 
day by day, without exceptions for Sun- 
days or holidays, only 4,380,000 people 
could be handled in a year. If the work- 
ing year were to consist of 300 days, 
nearly three years would be required to 
do the job in London—without allow- 
ances for births, removals, and new ar- 
rivals. 

Consider some of the other difficulties: 
An army of experts would have to be 
trained and investigation made of their 
honesty to prevent wrongful substitution 
of prints of innocent persons for crimi- 
nals who would not hesitate to offer 


bribes. Another army of clerks would 
have be employed to get the right 


people at the right place at the right time. 
This, in itself, would play havoc with 
personal and business routines. Resent- 
ment against what some people would 
term an invasion of privacy and civil 
rights might cast discredit upon all fin- 
gerprinting. 
Furthermore, 
there be that adroit criminals might not 
avoid fingerprinting by changing their 
And even if by careful organi- 


what assurance would 


address? 
zation and intensive effort one large city, 
like London or New York, were to be 
fingerprinted, surely insuperable difficul- 
ties would arise as the process was car- 
ried to smaller cities, villages, and rural 
districts. 

The late Sir Edward Henry who de- 
vised the fingerprinting system now in 
general use considered that 250,000 prints 
was the limit for any registry if rapidity 
in identification was to be attained. He 
doubtless underestimated, for Scotland 
Yard’s list now runs 500,000, and the U. 
S. Department of Justices’ registry in 
Washington exceeds 5,000,000. But if 
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Scotland Yard’s registry were 70 million 
and Washington’s were 120 million, 
would they not be too large for quick 
Would the cost of 
creating such registries and of maintain- 
ing them be out of proportion to the bene- 
fits gained for civil as well as criminal 


reference? I think so. 


identification? Again I must answer in 
the affirmative. 

Fingerprinting has proved itself an in- 
valuable adjunct to the police officer as a 
means of detecting unwary criminals who 
leave fingerprints on the scene of their 
crimes. It has also proved useful in dra- 
matic but isolated instances involving or- 
dinary persons killed under unusual cir- 
cumstances. But the difficulties of uni- 
versal fingerprinting and its limited use- 
fulness would, in my opinion, far out- 
weigh its benefits, and grave question as 
to its propriety would be sure to arise. 

A police officer in the fingerprint de- 
partment at Scotland Yard has recently 
devised a mgthod of classifying the prints 
of single digits which is too long a story 
for this paper. It is sufficient to say here 
that it may prove to be of great value to 
fingerprint registries all over the world. 


Epitaph 


Unknown (they say) I rest in fabled 


pomp 
On marble tomb beneath the ceno- 
taph, 
While in the distant fields their children 
romp 


Who laid me here. 
games and laugh 
So I can hear them, 
shrill 
Above the battle sounds remembered 
last, 


They play their 


echoes clear and 


The deep shouts born of a desire to kill 
And heard beyond the ringing cannon 
blast. 
I lie alone; already minds forget 
The misery of soul I represent, 
And nurse the devils who will soon beget 
New chaos. All too soon are memo- 
ries spent. 
Among those children now I look to see 
The luckless soldier who will follow 
me. 
—Kimpatt MclI roy. 
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BE SURE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


ROTARY CONVENTION, NICE, FRANCE, JUNE 6 TO 11 


Plan NOW to go to Europe this year. Take advantage of the exception- 
ally low rates which Rotary International has been able to secure for you. 


Youll enjoy the Rotary fellowship starting from the moment you embark — you'll 
make new friendships that will last a lifetime. Dont delay!! Decide NOW to 
go to the Convention at Nice next June. 


Rotarians, their wives and minor children, can save from 5 to 10% (depending on the 
ship selected) on both the eastbound and westbound steamship tickets. In addition 
you save approximately 10% on most type cabin accommodations if you return be- 
fore August 3rd or after September 21st, avoiding the increased tariff between those 
dates. 


ROTARY’S RATES ARE LOWER! 


Compare the minimum round trip rates Rotary International offers because of contracts made 
in advance with the minimum round trip rates in efect for 1937 for general travel. 


ROTARY 'S SPECIAL RATE REGULAR TARIFFS FOR 
1937 
(Round Trip Minimum Rates) (Round Trip Minimum Rates) 
Off Season Of Season 
Name of Ship Cabin Tourist Cabin Tourist 

iS a whi we os $302.00 $201.00 $328.00 $219.00 
ee 280.00 198.00 301.00 216.00 
Duchess of Atholl................ 285.00 198.00 307.00 216.00 
Empress of Australia.........--.-- 300.00 198.00 312.00 216.00 
EAE OCCTT ETT TETEE 302.00 201.00 322.00 219.00 
ee 319.00 206.00 346.00 224.00 
is bad dda athe ese 365.00 210.00 375.00 229.00 
President Harding. ..............-- , rr Se 6=Ss hw 
RE 508.00 259.00 533.00 273.00 
Rh. a 4 dha Pee gies wees 459.00 250.00 470.00 260.00 
ae ee 360.00 240.00 370.00 246.00 
ee 270.00 193.00 277.00 209.00 
LL Lois bwh he sovdh nwo es 257.00 194.00 263.25 211.00 


Write Today for Complete Information 


Rotary International Convention Transportation Committee 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
































Even Acute 


CONSTIPATION 
OVERCOME 
IN| HOUR 


Here’s the method thousands of 
doctors have used and prescribed 
successfully for years 
Yes—when you need alax- 


ative DO AS DOCTORS 
DO—andtakeno chances. 







says: “I have prescribed 
Plutofrequentlyandthink 
it the best aperient solu- 
tion yet found.” Dr. A. 
C. T., Arkansas, writes: 
“There is nothing better than Pluto.” 


Works in 1 Hour 


With Pluto there are no hours of overnight 
waiting, which allow dangerous poisons to 
be absorbed by the system, often resulting 
in that tired feeling—dull headaches—too 
often causing pimples, boils, colds. 

Simply mix 1/5 of a glass of Pluto Water 
with 4/5 of a glass of hot water. You'll find 
this mixture pleasant, gentle, quick. It 
will give you a thorough bowel flush in 1 
hour or less, and you'll feel worlds better. 


Try This Doctor’s Way 
Pluto Water is bottled at the famous French 





Dr. C. E. B. of Indiana | 


Lick Springs, Indiana. It is a non-habit- | 


forming saline mineral water. Two hun- 
dred million bottles have already been 
used, largely on doctors’ advice. Get Pluto 
from your druggist —either in the 25c size 
or the large 50c size which contains 
three times the quantity. In 1 hour @ 
or less, your constipation will be re- rt 
lieved and you'll feel like a million. \ 


PLUTO: 


wy AT EE Fe 
When Nature Won't — Pluto Will 





An Activity for Your Club 
Do school libraries in your community 
receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary clubs subscribe for local schools. 


vv 
FOR RENT 
Fine Home in England 

Large Country House, completely fur- 
nished, every facility, at Rayleigh, Essex, 
one hour’s ride from London, in delightful 
country. 4 bedrooms, 2 large reception 
rooms, | large dining room, large kitchen, 
scullery, large out-kitchen, bathroom with 
hot and cold water, electric lights, tele- 
phone, large garage. Standing in 3 acres of 
ground. Large orchard, vine house. May be 
rented for any period. Ideal for Corona- 
tion or English Summer Vacation. £ 10-10-0 
per week. For further particulars write 


A. E. Verling 


Fairland House, Hambro Hill, 
Rayleigh, Essex, England. 
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Fingerprint Everybody? 


YES! Says John Edgar Hoover 


{Continued from page 17} 


totally unknown. His fingerprints were 
forwarded to the F. B. I. and were 
found to be identical with those of an 
individual who had previously filed his 
fingerprints, in connection with an ap- 
plication for a government position, with 
the Civil Service Commission. Thus his 
addresses for the past 10 years were se- 
cured, and the sheriff at Boulder was ad- 
vised, in order that he might be enabled 
to locate the relatives of the deceased. 
Fingerprints are often the means of 
establishing the identity of victims in 
murder cases. For instance, on the after- 
noon of June 20, 1935, a young boy who 
was going fishing on a drainage canal 
near Jennings, Louisiana, discovered the 
body of a man lying beside the canal 
levee. The sheriff's office at Jennings was 
notified at once and, after appropriate 
examinations were conducted, it was 
found that the man’s death had resulted 
from a blow with a blunt instrument 
which crushed his skull. All efforts to 
determine the deceased’s identity were 
unsuccessful, and fingerprints were taken 
and forwarded to Washington. Upon 
checking them through the Bureau’s 
files, it was found that the murdered 
man’s prints were identical with those of 
an individual who had been received at 


the Southern [Illinois Penitentiary in 
June, 1922, to serve a sentence for big- 
amy. 


In many instances, the bodies of inno- 
cent persons who have met death by vio- 
lence are discovered under such circum- 
stances that no clues whatever exist as to 
their identity or as to the identity of the 
murderers. From the knowledge gained 
as to the victim’s identity, his associates 
and habits, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding his disappearance, there can be 
gleaned clues which may lead the officers 
to the perpetrators of the crime. Perhaps, 
without the establishment of such iden- 
tity, another criminal would be free to 
prey upon the public. 

During one typical month, January, 
1936, the F. B. I. received fingerprint im- 
pressions of 235 deceased persons, 63 of 
whom were totally unknown, while the 
remainder were known, or at least their 
identity had been partially established. 
A search of our files resulted in the iden- 
tification of 15 of the unknown deceased, 
and, in 53 other cases where the identities 
of the persons were partially known, fur- 
ther data were secured concerning their 
pasts from the Bureau’s files, which were 


of assistance in locating the relatives of 
these individuals. 

The identification of unknown de- 
ceased may often result in the release of 
funds of an estate which might otherwise 
be tied up for years owing to one or more 
of the heirs not being located. In such 
cases, the press is usually used in an en- 
deavor to find the missing heir, very often 
with the result that several claimants ap- 
pear, sometimes bearing documentary 
evidence in support of fraudulent claims. 
Cases have been known wherein such 
fraudulent claimants have obtained the 
estate and enjoyed it for years before their 
fraud was discovered. In such instances, 
fingerprint identification would be the 
means of proving the absolute death of 
the rightful heir and would permit the 
release of the estate to the one justly en- 
titled to its benefits, positively and 
stantly establishing the fraud of the im- 
postor. Costly legal suits, sometimes last- 
ing a decade, could be eliminated. 

History records cases in which even 
thrones have balanced on the decision of 
identity and, in instances, doubt has re- 
mained throughout the ages as to the wis- 
dom of the decision finally reached and 
historians have been perplexed as to 
whether injustices resulted. Doubt and 
perplexity are ruled out where finger- 
print identification is possible. 


BD oice.tnsurance companies, for 
the most part, are highly favorable to- 
ward a program of universal fingerprint- 
ing and have an important use for such 
identification. The person named as 
beneficiary of an insurance policy might 
be required,to have his or her finger- 
prints taken, a copy to be filed with the 
insurance policy. Upon the death of 
the policyholder, the beneficiary could 
again be fingerprinted and a comparison 
of the two sets of prints would indubi- 
tably prove the identity of the claimant. 
If life-insurance companies would uni- 
versally adopt this procedure, thousands 
of dollars yearly paid to fraudulent claim- 
ants would be saved them, with a result- 
ant saving to the legal policyholders. 
Fingerprint impressions constitute a 
signature that cannot be forged. It fol- 
lows that many banks have found it val- 
uable to require the fingerprints of their 
customers in deals involving substantial 
amounts and in savings accounts. Such 
action not only protects the bank, but also 
protects the customers. The U. S. Post 
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hen Doctors “Feel Rotten 
—This Is What They Do? 


OW can many of New 
York’s busiest physicians 
stand up under their gruel- 

ling duties? Why are their nerves 
so steady, their minds so clear after 
nights of broken sleep and days of 
fatiguing work ? 


99 














The answer is simple. They fol- 
low rules for health described by 
ARTIE McGOVERN Artie McGovern in his new book. 
san Many not only go to MecGovern’s 
»rmerly Director o 6 = ae. : ’ , 
Nee Fouk Paniene famous gymnasium in New York, 
Club, National Amateur i é : om ' 
Champion Boxer at 16! but asked him to become hysic: ul The exercise shown above, which may be done while you are 
Learned science of train- Director ot the New \ ork P} hysi lying in bed, is one of the best you can do! On the other hand. 
ing in prize ring days, ‘ ‘ = . such stunts as bending over and touching your feet with your 
but realized, after open- clans (¢ lub! hands are some of th ‘worst you can do—on a par with trick food 
ing first gym, he should — cai eee ‘ Ry > ; = aig? , ser 
tik tae otek wérletrars r ae ; A Cie : - fads and crazy diets. McGovern's book shows you how to keep fit 
of human body. At Cor- 1ese doctors are too wise to fall without such drudgery or exhausting exercise! 
nell University Medical < nel. . ¢ - . , Sb, 
Titie ke ene dsten for work-outs that leave the “pa ee 
rector for 8 years. ant’ o- : — an . : coy A os, ta 
ee tient” gasping, dizzy, exhausted, ‘ugele calories or vitamins. He has no pills, t 
- evetees baceeetin — the kind ot exercise that aqaoes more tonics or apparatus to s¢ ll vou. His famor Met a 
stronger and more ‘tive ] 1 ”) 
than ‘the average college harm than good. And not only sound scientific principles, the result of 20 year nee 
athlete. h ~ “ ¢ ylannine } sical cultur yrogvrams for peop « 
doctors have benefited by \IcGov planning, physical culture progr Ras 
Oy ET Dates : Thousands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern course—now 
ens sate; same methods. Among  ., clearly deacrihed and illustrated in this creat , 
the nationally known people who have used them are: Secret of Keeping Fit"—the very same met! d 1 upe 
Grover Whalen, Walter Lippmann, Vincent Richards, thousands of doctors and men important in public | 


Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, Rube Goldberg, Frank Sw! 

livan, Paul Whiteman, Isaac Marcosson. SEND NO MONEY 
America’s Greatest Trainer at Last TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 





In his new book Artie McGovern gives you the “de-bunked” The McGovern method has worked for thousands as 
truth about exercise. He explodes popular fallacies. He shows therefore be sold to vou on the following term 
you how to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, ie a ag 
: ° ° no oO vy th convel 

and either lose weight or put on solid pounds—how to a 1 ; vee ‘Wh ney with the c 

. : . 4 y ee is ° SB dDelOow hen postman hand 

get more enjoyment out of life. Your particular prob- aa . : i PR hens Bes 
rice of Artie McGovern's new book HE SECRI 


lem (depending upon the type of person you are) is 


¢ - yy EF PTIN : R ] ‘ wit} m the Nee ] 

treated as such. oe 38 “4 KEEPING ah Tr, depo : with S 
: : ffer price of only $1.93, plus fe ent tave 
Here is a book of unvarnished truth about your body, If a. » & Sasa! womslte a anit ave not comeinced 


‘Tr ( (le 
your health, your living habits. It shows the ONE safe that the McGovern Method is just at ve 
way to picid weight (the way doctors and athletes ind want—vou mav return it anc rt 
do); how to eliminate nervousness, sleeplessness; how —IF you decide he refunded: at once 


to correct constipation without laxatives; how to tone to keep ‘ : 
up your entire system, and build reserve vitality to re ani If, after applying for 30 days the princi 
it! geclearly given in Mr. McGover1 ook 
don't feel like a new per br t 










sist sickness. And all with simple, easy exercises you 
can do at home—without apparatus! 





glowing health and new-four pe] 
aren't thoroughly convinced | ctual RI 


Are You Overweight—Run-Down— 














. SULT h 1 is worku onde 
Constipated? " ey S that it is wor t 
you may even then return the 
Do you feel run down? Are your muscles flabby? Are or a full refunc 
y ~ 
you overweight or underweight ? Do you take laxatives ? Clip and mail this coupor t mor 
Do you sleep poorly? Do you wake up tired ? ? If your ev NOW! SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
answer to one or more of these is “Yes” then you owe Inc., Dept. 281, 386 Fourth Ave., N 
it to yourself and —— to try the McGovern method. , York City 
BABE RUTH * GENE | SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 281 
—What the 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
McGovern Method SARAZEN ; Send =~ é c y~ Art € M Govern’ new greg ( ' TY 
Did for Him jie Soanee ws Cease Sete Sn complete Seine, tos mal 
hen pest elivers it W y $1.98 is few ce 
Before After . When pestman deli I 
It is distincily understood t fl e to, I may re 
Weight coeeene 256 216 “MeGovern’s Course of Health 5 Gays . is _slao under hat, if t i Mr. Meé 
| SAE Pee 174 1514 Building is the nrost effective, val- - 5 Sem pao ee is an tea Shave spgett 
OS eee 40 uable exercise system I have ever refunded at once 
Expanded 4514 47 experienced. In previous years I 
Waist .... a ae 4934 38 have tried various methods to keep oe occ inccninuscnnn snuasannoneeseurtas 
Hips 47 41 in good trim, but none compares 
Thi h ee es 25 23 with yours for getting results. a 
seeeee NO.) ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Cal ee 16% 15 “Your health-building program 
maa > 4 has been of untold value to me. I aie = 
WOMEN heartily recommend it to golfers, CHY..- eee eeee : 
Some of the famous women who both professional and amateur, and — } -. if y a fosing $1 8 herewith. F 
i Soe te ee Hoyt. I am also convinced that it will ‘oh U S.—$2.25 Cash w ies 
Babe Didrikson, Mrs. Morgan prove a blessing for any average 
Belmont, Hannah Williams. % mran or woman.” 
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Rotarians! 
ON TO 
NICE 


and the 
Riviera 





popular 
“SPOTLESS FLEET”’ 


liner 


Volendam 


(OFFICIAL SAILING) 
LEAVES NEW YORK 


MAY 26, 1937 


Round Trip Ocean Rates 


New York to Boulogne-sur-Mer 
and return—(3 hours to Paris by 
rail) 


Cabin Class $257 up 
Tourist Class$194 up 


The “Volendam” is well and favor- 
ably known to the many Rotarians 
who traveled on her to Vera Cruz 
for the 1935 Convention at Mexico 
City. They know what a fine ship 
she is—her marvelous cuisine and 
proverbial Holland-America service 
and cleanliness. 

Apply for reservations Now to 


Transportation Committee 
ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIl. 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 
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Office Department in many localities re- 
quires the fingerprints of those who de- 
sire Postal Savings accounts. 
Fingerprints will afford absolute pro- 
tection when used as a signature on any 
document which may later require an 
identification. They will be there as an 
unchangeable seal to mark its authen- 
ticity. There are many other instances of 
this character in commercial life. 
Fingerprint identification finds another 
use in our hospitals, particularly in ma- 
ternity hospitals. If, upon birth, the fin- 
gerprints of a child are placed on a card, 
together with those of the mother, there 
can never be a question of mistaken iden- 
tity. All possible mix-ups of babies could 
thus be entirely avoided. The finger- 
prints of those confined in hospitals for 
the insane are also valuable in ascertain- 
ing the past criminal records of patients. 
If such records indicate possible violent 
criminal tendencies, proper precautions 
can be taken to protect hospital attend- 
ants and other inmates of the institution. 


7) NE of the most important phases of 
the Bureau’s present civil identification 
work is that of protecting the public from 
criminals who make application for posi- 
tions of public trust. The United States 
Civil Service Commission during Janu- 
ary, 1936, submitted to the Bureau 6,897 
fingerprint impressions of applicants for 
various positions with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of this number, 282 were 
identified as having criminal records. In 
many instances they had been confined in 
penitentiaries, and invariably the names 
used in connection with their applications 
for employment were different from the 
names appearing in the Bureau’s files. 
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In one instance, an applicant for a po- 
sition in the New York Navy Yard was 
revealed to have been received at the New 
York State Penitentiary in January, 1933, 
to serve a ten-year sentence for robbery, 
and to have been arrested in May of 1934 
for car stealing. 

Another applicant for a position in the 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, California, whose 
fingerprints were searched through the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, was found to have entered the Cali- 
fornia State Prison in October of 1903 to 
serve a ten-year sentence for second de- 
gree arson. He was again sentenced to a 
California penal institution in 1911 to 
serve five years for second degree bur- 
glary. In 1915 he was received at the 
Kansas State Penitentiary to serve one to 
fifteen years for grand larceny. In 1929 
he was arrested and served a ten-day jail 
sentence in California for vagrancy, and, 
in January, 1932, the Kansas authorities 
advised the Federal Bureau that he was 
wanted as a parole violator. 

The remainder of the 282 fingerprint 
impressions of Civil Service applicants 
were searched in the Bureau’s files and 
disclosed arrests and criminal charges 
ranging from investigation, vagrancy, and 
similar charges to those of a more serious 
nature, such as larceny, arson, and rape. 

It was about seven years ago that the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
began routing these fingerprints through 
the F. B. I. Identification Division. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
one applicant in every thirteen was found 
to have a criminal record. The next year 
one in fourteen was discovered to be a 
criminal, and these, as well as those of 
the ‘previous year, had run the entire 


When the Livingston County Leader, of Geneseo, New York, conducted a cam- 
paign for volunteer fingerprinting of citizens of the community, men, women, 
and children fell in line to have their “prints” recorded. Among the folks in 
the vanguard of the line shown here are members of the Geneseo Rotary Club. 
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LINGUAPHONE 


Language Master to America 


AN AMAZING STORY OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
LANGUAGES IN THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN HOMES 


IX YEARS ago the world-famous Linguaphone Institute 

opened its American offices, adding one of its most important 
links in the chain of Institute offices in almost all the civilized 
countries on earth. Soberly and conservatively the Institute told 
the American Public the story of the 
Linguaphone language method—how tens 
of thousands of men and women the 
world-over were learning languages easily, 
quickly, pleasurably in their own homes, 
in their own time and with a minimum of 


IN THE COMFORT OF 
YOUR OWN HOME 


Learning a foreign language by Lingua- 
phone is a delightful pastime .. . You 
sit in comfort in your favorite easy chair 
and listen to the voices of the world’s 


900,000 


700,u00 


500,000 


400,000 


$00,000 


200,000 


native masters, brought to you by Lingua) [C= 
phone ... They are YOUR teachers, 
always at YOUR command They 1923-24 |] 1925-20 | 1927.28 


bring the living sounds and the spirit of 
another world into the privacy of your 
own room. 


Linguaphone is neither “miracle’”’ nor “‘short cut’’ but a scientific, 
sound, accurate and easy method of language mastery with the 
drudgery eliminated. Anyone from 6 to 60 can learn to speak 
and read a language by Linguaphone. 


FROM FRENCH TO CHINESE 


Linguaphone offers courses in 23 languages—more than is offered 
by the largest universities. Linguaphone is the University in the 


Home, and language headquarters of the world. 


Linguaphone Home Courses: 


FRENCH RUSSIAN DUTCH 
SPANISH IRISH HEBREW 
SWEDISH ITALIAN CHINESE 
AFRIKAANS POLISH PERSIAN 
JAPANESE ENGLISH FINNISH 
GERMAN ESPERANTO BENGALI 
HINDUSTANI CZECH LATIN 
MALAY GREEK 


| THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE ILLUS- 
| TRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

93 Rockefeller Center, New York 

Please send me free and without obligation full particulars about the 
interested in the 


new and easy way of learning languages. I am 
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The Black Columns Show the Remarkable Increase 
in Linguaphone Users Since the Foundation 
of the Institute in 1923 


please mention 


expense. 








It also told the fascinating story of how Linguaphon 


came to be, how 150 language professors of the leading universitic 
of France, Germany, England, Italy, Spain, the United States and 


other countries had cooperated in the formulation of a method whic 


1,035,000 


do now 


accent. 


931.32 1933.34 935. % 


tests. 


Language 


Columbia University 
University of Chicago 
Hunter College 

New York University 
Lafayette College 
Wesleyan College 

U. S. Naval Academy 
Connecticut State College 
University of Denver 
Iowa State College 
University of Oregon 
University of Nebraska 
Tulane University 
Harvard University 
Syracuse University 
Cornell University 

City College of New York 
Catholic University of America 


Goucher College 


And 1100 other institutions of learning 


Then came men and women in every 
profession and calling—actors and a 

tresses, screen stars, radio announcers, 
writers, lecturers, opera and concert 
singers, business men, engineers, 
physicians, diplomats, government 
employes, army and navy men, trave! 
ers and hundreds of others—all tryin2 
Linguaphone listening to the per 
suasive voices of these language mas 
ters and then speaking the language 
of their choice in an incredibly short 


time. So from year to year Lingua 


brought the actual voices 


into your homes, 


faultless pronunciation, the 


of language learning 
First the 
versities, colleges, private schools and hi 


educators in the 


schools put 
Their enthusiastic verdict 
the number of 


stitutions today 





Eva 
LeGallienne 
George Bernard 


Sylvia Sidney 
Wm. Lyon 





of these master 
so that all you have t 
to LISTEN . . to hear the 


I correct 


“FIRST YOU LISTEN 
THEN YOU SPEAK” 


This is a literal summation of the Lingua 
phone Method, taking all the drudgery out 


And America listened 


American un 


Linguaphone to the most rigid 
& . 

1s seen 1n 
foremost educational in 


using the Linguaphone 


Courses. 


Sinclair Lewis 
H. G. Wells 
Emil Ludwiy 


J. P. McEvoy 


4 Maurice 
Maeterlinck 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Shaw 





Phelps 
EVALEGALLIENNI 


* 

Paul Robeson 
Lanny Ross 
Paul Muni 

And thousands 


of others 


H. G. WELLS 


phone has grown in the affections 
the thousands of people who mastered 
a language in the privacy of eit 
home, adding to life’s enjoyment ar 
ncreasing their earning power 

hart of Linguaphone’s amazir 
growth.) 





Magazine 


‘The Rotarian” 

















PUT THE PALACE HOTEL 
ON YOUR ITINERARY 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


If your trip includes San 
Francisco, specify The Palace 
Hotel for a taste of the real 
San Francisco—the gay and 
romantic San Francisco that 
lives in an atmosphere of 
thoughtfulness and comfort 
handed down from the days 
of the Dons and the days of 
Gold—to which are added 
the modern aids to superla- 
tive hotel service. 


600 rooms, each with bath, 
from $3 per day (single) up. 


The Palace Hotel 


‘ : ' 
“In the Heart of San Francisco’ 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, Manager 




















SERVICE 


IN LIFE AND WORK 


A Quarterly Review which deals with 
Social, Industrial, Economic, and In- 
ternational affairs Published by 
Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland 


+e 


Contributors to the Decem- 
ber issue include 


Don Salvador de Madariaga 
Mr. Beverley Nichols 
Professor C. Delisle Burns | 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb | 
Captain Harold Macmillan, M.P. | 


-e-~> 


SUBSCRIPTION: 75c per annum: four 

issues. Free specimen copies of the 

above issue are obtainable from 

K.L.B.1., Tavistock House (South), 

Tavistock Square, London, England, 
W.C.1. 














KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES USEFUL! 


If you want to keep old copies of Tax ROTARIAN 
conveniently available for reference purposes, try a 
Multiple Binder. It is easy to operate, strong, and 
durable, and priced at only $2.00 in the United 
States; $2.50 in other countries. Order yours today. 


THE ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 


range of crime from disorderly conduct 
to murder. After the publicity given to 
these searches, the word passed to some 
extent through the underworld that it 
was unsafe for persons with criminal rec- 
ords to take the Civil Service examina- 
Thereupon, the ratio dropped to 
It has now fallen 


tions. 
one out of every 22. 
until the usual ratio is one out of every 
40 who has a previous record. 

The lawless element seems especially 
desirous of getting into public office. 
During January of this year the Miami, 
Florida, Police Department forwarded 
to the Bureau the fingerprint impressions 
of 673 applicants for various positions. 
Of this number, 57 were identified as 
having criminal records. The impres- 
sions of 1,007 applicants for various posi- 
tions were received the same month from 
the Miami Beach, Florida, Police Depart- 
ment, of which 73 were identified as hav- 
ing been involved in criminal activities. 


By MY opinion, there is no reason why 
every person who is an applicant for a 
position of public trust should not be will- 
ing to be fingerprinted. There is today a 
vast number of public workers in cities, 
States, and counties about whom little is 
It should be compulsory that 
their fingerprints be taken before they be 


known. 


employed as servants of the people. To 
such a course there would, no doubt, be 
many objections, but it is always to be 
remembered that one crook can 
more noise against progress than one hun- 


raise 


dred honest men can make for it. 

Some persons will advance the argu- 
ment that such a procedure makes it im- 
possible for a man with a past record to 
get a job and reform. To this let me an- 
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swer that most of these criminal appli- 
cants, we have discovered, did not have 
the desire to reform, as indicated by the 
fact that they were habitual criminals 
with records of long standing. 

It will be recalled that several years ago 
there were numerous mail robberies oc- 
curring in the New York City Post Office. 
During the investigation which ensued, 
460 persons in the Registry Division were 
fingerprinted in an effort to afford leads 
helpful in the solution of the robberies. 
Of the persons fingerprinted, 49, or more 
than 10 percent, were found to have crim- 
inal records. Of these 49, seven admitted 
that they had obtained their positions in 
order to rob the mails. 
wisdom of any policy of allowing crimi- 
nals to reform by giving them positions 
of public trust in which they are con- 
stantly faced with temptations. 

Thus we see that the possibilities for 
the use of fingerprint identification in 
civil, business, and private life extend 
endlessly. Positive identification is essen 
tial in modern life and fingerprints are 
positive. Universal fingerprinting is gain- 


I question the 


ing favor. It is my personal opinion that 
the time will come when every honest 
man and woman will be glad to have his 
or her fingerprints on file.* Everyone but 
the criminal will reap a profit from uni- 
versal fingerprinting, and, in time, there 
may even be less crime, because the prac- 
tical application of such a system will re- 
move many opportunities and tempta- 
tions to commit crime. 


*Any citizen of the United States can secure 
non-criminal fingerprint cards by writing to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at Washington, 
D. C. His loca! police department will cooperate 
in taking the impressions and will forward them 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, where 
they will remain throughout his lifetime. 


The members of the Dover, New Jersey, Rotary Club, shown at a regular lunch- 
con and meeting recently codperating with the U. S. Department of Justice 
in its voluntary fingerprinting campaign. Arrangements were made with rep- 
resentatives of the Government to have fingerprints taken of the whole Club. 


Steward Photo Studio 
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Will Your 
Rotary Club 

Be a 1936-37 
Club-of-the- Y ear? 


Eight large bronze piaques 
are to be awarded to Rotary 
Clubs for distinguished 
achievement in Club 
Vocational, Community 
and International Service 


, = a thrilling story back of many a project 
initiated by Rotary Clubs. Too often, such stories are 
known only locally. If told to the world, they might 
point the way to new forms of service for other Clubs. . . 
The Club-of-the-Year Contest is a means for making 
such stories widely known and, through public recog- 
nition, to stimulate a wholesome rivalry among Clubs. 
It has been approved by the Board of Directors and 
appropriate Committees of Rotary International. Any 
Rotary Club, regardless of size or location, may enter! 





Club Service. What is your Club doing 
to develop fellowship, to better attend- 
ance, to encourage an understanding ol 
Rotary, to promote worthy hobbies for 
Rotarians? Let other Clubs know how 
yours is interpreting Rotary’s First Ob- 
ject, by entering this contest. 


























Vocational Service. Has your Club done ! ys | 
anything to advance high standards of EX 7 Lanhn E | 
business dealings? Is it an influence in fA)» deny 
encouraging more ideal employer-em- c 

ployee relations? The way in which your | ee 

Club is interpreting the Second Object = f 


may bring world-wide recognition. 





Community Service. Does your Club 
assist youth in your community? What is 
it doing for crippled children, for civic 
beautification, for rural-urban acquaint- 
ance? Your story of application of 
Rotary’s Third Object may suggest ac- 
tivities to many other Clubs. 











International Service. Is your Club 
making any organized effort to develop 
better understanding of peoples of other 
nations? There are many untold ways of 
utting Rotary’s Fourth Object to work. § and 
et yours be told in the Club-of-the- Wgeee | 
Year contest for 1936-37. OM. 
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fe CLUB: OF- THE-YEAR * 


a PROFITS MOST 


THIS PLAQUE CERTIFIES THAT 


THE ROTARY CLUB OF 
COGVILLE, ANYWHERE 





HAS BEEN AWARDED 


| FIRST PLACE 


FOR DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT IN 


CLUB SERVICE 
FOR THE YEAR 
| 1936-37 


; PRESENTED BY THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE *? 


LEELELIEN IIL ETL EL OLR 


Ty, , 
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Brief Facts About the Contest 


Recognition for Outstanding Achievement. 
The Club-of-the- Y ear contest for 1936-37 will have four 
divisions—one each for Club, Vocational, Community, 
and International Service. To the two Clubs re 
ceiving first and second highest rankings in each of 
the four divisions, an attractive bronze plaque (see 
above) will be awarded for permanent possession. [In 
case of a tie, duplicate plaques will be presented 
Honorable mention will be given to the next ten 
highest in each division. Announcement of winners 
will be made in THe Rorartan. Presentations will be 
made at a large Rotary gathering such as a District 
Conference or International Convention 


How to Enter—Things to Remember 


l. Activity or activities written about must be achieved in 
the Rotary year from July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937 

2. The contest is to be open to all Rotary Clubs throughou 
the world 

3. There are to be four divisions of the contest—one each for 
outstanding activities and achievements in the four Service 
of Rotary: Club, Vocational, Community, and Laternational 

4. Each Rotary Club may have one entry for any or all of 
the four divisions 

5. Entry blank (copies are being sent to each Club Presiden: 
and Secretary) must be filled out for each division of the contest 
entered, and be accompanied by a manuscript (limited to 1.000 
words in length), telling the story of activities 

6. Authors of contest manuscripts must be members of th 
Club entered in the contest. (The Club President should ap 
point a member or members of his Club to be responsible for the 
preparation of entry blanks and manuscripts.) 

7. Entry blank and manuscript must be signed by both the 
President and Secretary of the Club for 1936-37 

8. Entries must be typewritten, double-spaced ; and if language 
other than English is used for the original manuscript and entry 
blank, they must be accompanied by a complete English trans 
lation. 

9. Entries from Clubs in the United States and Canada mus! 
be received by THe Roranian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Illinois, U.S.A., on or before September 1, 1937, and those from 
Clubs in other countries on or before September 15, 1937 

10. All manuscripts are to become the property of Rotary 
International. 

The Judges. The respective committees of Rotary Inter 
national will judge the contest. That is, the Club Service 
division will be judged by the Club Service Committee of Rotary 
International, etc. The decisions of the committees will be final. 


For Detailed Information. Complete details con- 
cerning the contest, and entry forms are being sent 
to each Club President and Secretary throughout the 
world. Plan now to have your Club entered in this 
important contest. Address all correspondence to the 
Contest Editor, THe Rorartan, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 



























































Rotarians will find a 
warm welcome at the 
COLONIAL. A pleasant, 
home-like hotel. Amer 
ican Plan Modern 
throughout. 64 rooms, 
all with bath. Over 
looking Waterfront 
Park and Tampa Bay 


JOHN C. BOICE, Managing Director 


Che COLONIAL 








The Now 
Mervian_-Webstor 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 
600,000 Entries. Thousands of 
New Words 12,000 Terms Il 
justrated. Thousands of Ency 
clopedic Articles. 35,000 Geo 
graphical Entries 13,000 
Biographical Entries 200 
Valuable Tables 3,350 Pages 
Cost $1,3800,000,00 At Book- 
stores Or Write For Booklet. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 



















CLUB 
SECRETARIES 
AND JEWELERS 
Send for the new Foider 
THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 









SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON CLUB ORDERS 





DeLuxe Program tor Ladies 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter- 
Club Meetings, etc. Magician, 
Ventriloquist, Artist.“A laugh 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet 


Fred Robison & Jerry 
Curwensville, Pa. 





| Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Wette ter Fae tt “R-3” 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


























Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


4s 

COLLECTING,” write dozens of 
Rotarian hobbyists, “is the King of Hobbies.” 
The Groom, always politic, answers neither yes 
nor no but does acknowledge that, with the 
photographers, stamp appear most 
numerous among hangers-around the Hobby- 
horse Hitching Post. Here, therefore, Rotarian 
Eugene Klein, Philadelphia, Pa., philatelist and 
president of the American Philatelic Society for 
1935-37, discusses the hobby, and in February 
other Rotarian stamp men will carry the sub- 
The camera-crazed will have their 


collectors 


ject further. 
inning soon. 
* . > 

The hobby of collecting postage stamps has 
been in vogue nearly as long as stamps have ex- 
isted—almost a century—but its fascination is 
not easily explained. After they been 
used, postage stamps have no intrinsic value 
and, new or used, have, for the layman at least, 
little esthetic appeal. Yet the fascination persists. 

From an outfit consisting merely of an inex- 
pensive album, a packet of stamps, and a box of 


have 


hinges, a collection may grow into something 
extremely valuable, worth perhaps thousands, 
even millions of dollars. 


A case in point is the Ferrari collection built 
by an Austrian count whose name it bears. It 
brought 2 million dollars at auction at the end 
of the War. Another valuable collection was 
that of the late Arthur Hind, of Utica, N. Y., 
which included the world’s rarest stamp, the 
only British Guiana one cent, 1856, in existence. 
He paid $34,000 for it. Among other tamous 
collections said to be very 
of the late Kings George V 
Fuad I of Egypt, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of the United States. 

Most people who buy stamps at a post-office 
window probably believe that the postage stamp 
This is not the case. 


valuable are those 


of England, and 


is an ancient institution. 
The first stamp issued was a one-penny stamp 
brought out in 1840 in Great Britain. Brazil 
followed suit in 1843, Switzerland in 1845, and 
the United States in 1847. 

Rarity is the factor that coatrols the value of 
stamps. Obviously the rarest possible stamp 
should be one of which only one copy is known 
to exist. Such is the above-mentioned British 
Guiana. 

Not a few coliectors specialize on issues of 
the United States; and here the rarest stamps are 
the so-called postmaster provisional issues which 
were put out between 1845 and 1847, before the 
United States Government took over the stamp- 
issuing function. The five-ceit provisional 
stamp issued in Alexandria, Virginia, in 1845, 
is so scarce that only four existing copies are 
known. Three of these are reckoned to be worth 
$10,000 apiece; the fourth, $15,000. This last 
was found in a package of a grandmother's love 
letters. The proceeds paid for the trousseau of 
a delighted Virginia bride. Collectors dream 
dreams of this kind and sometimes such dreams 
come true, 

Thus a number of years ago, a Philadelphia 
banking house sold its old correspondence as 
waste paper to a paper dealer for $25. The cor- 
respondence contained a large number of the 
much sought St. Louis postmaster provisional 
The 20-cent value in this issue is the 
rarest. There were about two dozen copies of 
the 20-cent value in this batch of old cor- 


stamps. 
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Rotarian philatelist Eugene Klein 
whose hobby became a brisk business. 


respondence. The paper dealer sold the first 
copy to me for $2,000. Most of the other 
copies brought similarly high prices. 

Even modern stamps may become quite val- 
uable in collectors’ eyes if they are rare enough. 
Some error in printing that is not noticed until a 
few of the stamps have been issued may give 
them special value. In 1918, for example, the 
first United States airmail stamp, designed to 
prepay postage on letters carried on the first 
Government airmail route, was of 24-cent de- 
nomination and bore a blue airplane in a car- 
mine frame. A stamp collector in Washington, 
purchased at the Washington Post Office for $24 
a sheet of these stamps in which the airplane 
by mistake was printed upside down. Urged by 
two friends, he brought his “find” to me. I 
bought the sheet from him for $15,000 and re- 
sold it to another collector for $20,000, dividing 
the profit between the two friends. 

I_ know of no more precise and fascinating and 
potentially profitable hobby than stamp collecting. 


The Hobby Guild of America, a national as- 
sociation for hobbyists, has recently announced 
its establishment. Through its Hobby Rider's 
Bulletin and an information bureau it intends 
to acquaint members with the best literature 
available on all hobbies. It also offers a divi- 
dend-sharing plan for hobby-book buyers. The 
Hobby Guild’s address is: 11 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


The Field 


Is your mount skittish? Do you know what 
to do when it shies? If you need help why not 
write to one of these seasoned hobbyhorse riders? 
And to all Rotarian hobbyists or hobbyist mem- 
bers of Rotary families the Groom. extends @ 
standing welcome to enter The Field. 

Photography: Ricardo Sagrera, Jr. (wishes to ex- 
change prints, 8x 10, with other amateurs), San Sal- 


vador, El Salvador C. A. 

Genealogy: F. M. Hudson, P. O. Box 870, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

Philately: William C. Kennett, Kennett & Wack- 
erman, Tampa, Fla. 

Magic: J. Elder Blackledge, 1441 N. Delaware Str., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Theremist: Albert Watrous, 15 S. Main Stx., 
Perry, N. Y. 

Photography: E. W. Blew, 129 S. Greenleaf, 
Whittier, Calif. 

Philately: Wendover Neefus, 602 Warren, Hudson, 
N. Y. 
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The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


oo * * 


FOURTH WEEK (JANUARY)—Rotary 


Questions and Answers (Club Service) 


From Tue Rorartan— 
Rotary in Retrospect. A Newspaperman. Dec., 


1936. 

Once I Was President. Jesse Rainsford Sprague. 
June, 1936. 

A Historian Looks at Rotary. Mark Sullivan. 


Feb., 1936. 

The American Element in Rotary. R. Ver Loren 
van Themaat. Oct., 1935. 

See Rotary crossword puzzles in first 10 issues of 


Science versus Crime. H. M. Robinson. Bobbs 
Helps for the Club Program Makers “sis ve 8 oss 
American Agent. Melvin Purvis. Doubleday Do 
ran. Garden City, N. Y 1936. $2.75 
G-Men Collect Six Million Clues. Literary Digest. : 
Oct. 17, 1936 PROSPERITY AHEAD 
Doseiuing Latent Fingerprints. D. P. Glick ee 
Scientific American. Aug 1936 - 
Has Your Child Been Fingerprinted? G. Phelps Pulling ~ ofits from hg rosperity. Roger W. B 
Parents Magazine. Feb., 1936 > 8. ’ 
Fingerprinting School Children. J. E. Hoover. People Will Spend Tt Alvan Macauley. Sept 
School Life. Sept., 1935 1936 wit 
Inky Records: Protection in Accident, Amnesia, Business Quickens Its Stride. Colby M. ¢ 
Kidnaping. Literary Digest. June 6, 1936 Aug., 1936 
Uncle Sam Wants Your Mark. V. Connolly Recovery in Postaget. Dr. Augusto de Vasconcel 
Good Housekeeping. Dec., 1935 los Au 36 
Universal Fingerprinting Gains Adherents. a ae Ahe ad for Business. K. ( 
American City. Apr., 1936. Mar 936 
a gar Aliens? Edwin Grant. Letters. Other Magazine - 
May 25, 1936. Great Highw ay, the Past and Future of American 
Pamphlets and Papers— Stans CW. Checeer. Vital S Nes 
Fingerprints. U. S. Department of Justice, Di- 2, 1936 
vision of Investigation. Washington, D. C. First 9-months Round-up: 1936 
Books— 1935 Business Week. Oct. 3 
The Story of Scotland Yard. Sir Basil Thomson. Pamphlets and Papers— 
Doubleday Doran. Garden City, N. Y. 1936. Product Develemmens, Policyholders Servic 
$3.00 reau. Metropolitan Life Insurance C¢ ee oe 


1935. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
One Hundred and Ten Questions and Answers 
Concerning Rotary. No. 38, Section 3. 
Hew Much Do You Know About Rotary? 
ile 244. 


Books— 
This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Harris. Rotary In- 
ternational. 1935. $1.50. 


FIRST WEEK (FEBRUARY )—Coépera- 
tion with Chamber of Commerce, Com- 
munity Chest, and Other Similar Agen- 
cies (Community Service) 

From Tue RotrariaN— 

Shock Absorbers. Newton D. Baker. Dec., 1936. 


Coéperate But Don’t Duplicate. Albert S. Adams. 
Nov., 1936. 


Partners in Community Service. G. S. Buchanan. 
Jan., 1935. 

Are You a “Good Neighbor?” Gerard Swope. 
Nov., 1935 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Coéperation with Chamber of Commerce, Com- 
seen Chest, and other Similar Agencies. 
ile 619. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Luncheon 
Club. File 624. 

Relationship Between the Rotary —_ and the 
Chamber of Commerce. File 626 A. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of as Commu- 
nity Chest. File 632. 


SECOND WEEK (FEBRUARY )—Father 
and Son Program (Community Service) 
From Tur Rorartan— 
From Curator to Ex-Curator. Alan Devoe. This 
issue, page 28. 
Be a Ral to My Son? C. Mulholland. No “Pal 
Stuff” for My Boy. W. Peterson. Jan., 1935. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
No. 225. U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Father and Son Program. File 682 A. 


THIRD WEEK (FEBRUARY)—Intercity 
Meeting (Club Service) 

From Tue RoraRiaAN— 
Ducks Beltward Bound. K. Krueger. Nov., 1936. 


Let’s Go A’Visiting (editorial). Nov., 1934. 
Rochester, N. Y., Has a Record (Hourglass). 


Nov., 1934. 
“Swapp —™ Presidents ge a May, 1934. 
Caesar's ay Dies Hard. E. W. McDiarmid. 
Sept., 1934. 


Hands Across Frontiers (editorial). Nov., 1934. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Intercity Meetings — Suggestions Concerning 
Preparation and Conduct. File 107. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


SHALL WE MAKE FINGERPRINTING 
COMPULSORY? 


From Tue RorariaN— 

Fingerprint Everybody?  (debate-of-the-month). 
Yes! says J. Edgar Hoover. No! says Sir Basil 
Thomson. This issue, pages 16 and 18. 

Other Magazines— 


If Everyone Were Fin prvrinned Fred B. Barton. 
Nation’s Business. _,. 1936 











Rotarians: 
When in Europe 


SEE EUROPE! 


nN” ON THE FRENCH RIVIERA, scenically-inspiring, gay-hearted 
world rendezvous will be the glamorous background for the 
Rotary INTERNATIONAL XXVIIITH ANNUAL CONVENTION, June 
6th to 11th this summer. 





After the Convention is your real opportunity to travel through the 
ever-fascinating Old World! 


With your convenience, pleasure and economy in mind, the Rotary 
International Transportation Committee appointed the American 
Express Company one of the Official Transportation Agents of the 
Convention. This well-known, world-wide travel organization now 
offers 17 Post-CONVENTION Tours THROUGH EUROPE, EXPERTLY 
ARRANGED IN ADVANCE, AT AMAZINGLY Low Cost! Take advan- 
tage of devalued foreign currencies. When in Europe, SEE 


EUROPE! 


These tours range in duration from 15 to 40 days, and in price 


from $90 to $452. 





A SAMPLE TOUR: 


A 26-day tour featuring Switzerland, Western Germany, 
The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, Paris and London, at $265. 











Early Booking Insures Desirable Space on the Rotary Ships! 
Carry your funds in American Express Travelers Cheques 
Entrust the success of your journey to 
America’s Foremost Travel Organization 
Get Complete Information and Descriptive Literature, Make Your 
Arrangements Through the 
Rotary International Transportation Committee 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or 
Any office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















7a re 


ON Aatenene 









for 

,, the realm of Spring! 
a When we read that somewhere in this 
“4 ; country temperatures are 5O below at this 


time of the year, our minds turn to places 
: where Spring reigns supreme and the 
‘i ,man in the street sports a straw hat 


Then we think of Mexico, where it’s May 
right now and life is fully eryoyed in a quaint. 
ly, different atmosphere at a cost of but a 
fraction of previous vacation budgets, due te 
the rate of exchange, —3.60 pesos to the dollar, 


Your Travel Agent is fully posted on 
Mexico. He will plan attractive itineraries 
for you .. Insist, however, that he gives you 
some time to provincial Mexico —the Uruapan 
Patzcuaro-Morelia lake region, ‘Paradise on 
Earth”, or archaeologically famous Oaxaca and 
Monte Alban Or write to us direct. Beau 
tiful 7 color pictorial map of Mexico, 10 cents. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
7) XICO 


201-H, North Wells St. 
Chicago, Ill 







Mlustrated 
folder free 


4,000 ft. higher than the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Yet, no frozen waters in Lake Patzcuaro in the winter. 


AND YOUR DOLLAR BUYS THREE AND A HALF TIMES AS MUCH 










Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 
[COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











DD NUMBER 
VOLUMES AND SETS 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





a gies & aa \8 8 
7 SPEAKERS ! We will write 


« your speeches 
Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 


dress, depending on type of speech 
wanted. Information free, Strictly 
confidential. Write! 


FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio # 


Ssneee 


82) 8) 8) 


28 8) 


! 


To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 





N the digits 0 to 9, a few sheets of ruled 
paper, and some jagged inklines is built the house 
of Roger Babson whose name the world over is 
synonymous with statistics. In that house, the 
Babson Statistical Organization in Wellesley, 
Mass., with branches in 26 American cities, those 
figures, paper, and inklines take form as graphs 
and barometers which, as the Babson Reports, 





forecast business and 
other conditions for the 
thousands that buy the 
service. Author Babson, 
who here discusses the 
[ diversion of 
Pulling Profits from 
Prosperity, 1s an 


pleasant 


Officer 


of several power com- 


panies and finance cor- 





and is an 
books, 


among them Finding a 


porations, 


Antonin Cekota 


author of many 
Job. . . . In the vanguard of those scientists 
who predict that in the ultimate future the 
work of the laboratory will be not so much on 
the material as on the incorporeal is 86-year-old 
Sir Oliver Lodge of England. ‘The real fact,” 
he says, “is we are in the midst of a spiritual 
world which dominates the material." To him 
in 1919 went the Albert Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts as a pioneer in wireless te- 
legraphy. His publications are 

Beyond Physics. He here 


many, among 
them shows how 


Sctence Builds on a Long Past. 
* * . 


From his “very small and ancient farmhouse 

six miles from the post office” in Hillsdale, 
N. Y., Alan Devoe, From Curator to Ex-Cur- 
ator, sends his writings on “fugitive scraps and 
tatters’ to magazines all over the United States. 
Such ones as Atlantic, and Esquire often honor 
him with acceptances. “As I have a cluttered, 
curiosity-shop kind of mind, I have written,” he 
says, “on a large variety of things from book- 
stalls to bird's nests.” Author Devoe was 
for a long time a dealer in rare books and manu- 
scripts. . . . Time was in the United States 
when the game of “cop and robber” was quite 
successful. Not so today. Ali the kids want to 
be G-Men. And that is a tribute to the success 
of J. Edgar Hoover who, as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the U. S. 
Department of Justice, with his “Government- 
Men,” has so successfully fought the gangster. 
Private law practice and service in the Bureau 
preceded his rise to this office. . . . To the ques- 
tion of the debate-of-the-month, Fingerprint 
Everybody? he says, Yes! . . . Sir Basil Thom- 
son, who to the same question answers, No!/, 
is an English criminologist and author whose 
career, starting in law, has led him from the 
Governorship of Dartmoor Prison to the head of 


——$—$—$—$———— 
W. F. HALL PRINTING Co. 
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Left to right: Authors Lodge, Babson, Phelps, Devoe, Markham 


Chats on Contributors 


London's famous Scotland Yard. On the jacket 
of his most recent book, The Story of Scotland 
Yard, he is described as “The Yard's greatest 
head, and outstanding historian.” 

* 7 * 

Safe Streets Sans Sentiment is the ideal in the 
eyes of A. R. Forster, director of safety educa- 
tion in the famous bureau of accident prevention 
of Evanston, Ill. At present he is working on a 
nine-months fellowship in trafic research offered 
him by Harvard University. He will return to the 
Evanston Police Department in the Summer. 
... Antonin Cekota, Rotary—A Long-Range 

View, is an economist- 
journalist in Zlin, Cze- 
choslovakia, where he is 





an active member of 
Rotary. Hill Fer- 
guson, What is Your 
Home Worth? is vice- 
president of the Jemison 
Companies (real estate, 
mortgage loans, invest- 
ment bankers), in Bir- 
Hill Ferguson mingham, Ala. He is 


also deputy chief apprais- 
er of the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation of 
the United States Government. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Birmingham. 
Henry Morton Robinson, What 1 Know About 
You! may have developed his optical acuteness 
in rubbing elbows around the world. He was a 
gunner’s mate in the United States Navy, then 
went to school at Columbia University, to return 
as an instructor to the same institution later. 
Now he lives in Woodstock, N. Y., where he 
spends his days writing high-quality magazine 
articles, and books. . . . Lewellyn Lewis, An 
English Profit-Sharing Experiment, formerly of 
Paris, France, was for several years associate 
editor and European correspondent of Manu- 
FACTURERS NEws. 

* * * 

Walter B. Pitkin, More on Careers After 
Forty, has often been called the Dean of Amer- 
ican psychologists and is professor of journalism 
at Columbia University. He is now often heard 
in special radio programs. . .. Edwin Markham, 
who contributes The March of Time, insured 
his immortality as a poet when he wrote The 
Man with the Hoe, a poem hailed round the 
world and described as “the battle-cry of the 
next thousand years.” He now lives in West 
New Brighton, N. Y., is 85 years old, and is an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Staten 
Island, N. Y.... William Lyon Phelps, 
Two “Ten Best” Lists for 1936, is an American 
author and scholar who held the Lampson Pro- 
fessorship at Yale University for 32 years. He 
is a member of the Rotary Club of New Haven, 
Conn., and is well known to Rorarian readers. 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 








ano INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


By DALE CARNEGIE 


Dyer D. ROCKEFELLER, SR. once 
said: “The ability to deal with 
people is as purchasable a commodity 
as sugar or coffee’ And I will pay more 
for that ability than for any other un- 
der the sun.” 

Wouldn’t you suppose every college would 
conduct practical courses to develop this 
“highest-priced ability under the sun?” 
To our knowledge, none has. 

How to develop that ability is the 
subject of Dale Carnegie’s new book 

A few years ago Chicago University and 
the United Y M. C. A. Schools made a 
survey to find out the prime nterest of 


adults The survey took two. years, 
cost $25,000 It indicated that their 
first interest 1s health—and their second, 


how to understand and get along with 
people; how to make people like you; how 
to win others to your way of thinking. 


Wouldn’t you suppose that after the 
members of this survey committee had de 
cided to give such a course, they could 
readily have found a practical textbook? 
They searched diligently—yet could find 
none suitable 


But the book they were looking for 
has NOW been written 


A New Book—the Man Behind It 


It is called How to Win Friends and 
Influence People—and is written by the 
one man perhaps better qualified to write 
it than anyone else. 

Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the big men of 
business come for ractical euidance on getting along 
with people successfully. During the last 24 years 
he has trained more than 15,000 business and pro 
fessional men and women—among them some of the 
most famous in the country. 

When he conducts his course on How to Influence 
People and on Public Speaking in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore or The Pennsylvania, or the 
Hotel Astor (second largest hall in New York) 
it is packed to capacity. Large organizations— 
such as The New York Telephone Co., Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Co., and many others listed else- 
where on this page—have had this training conducted 
by Mr. Carnegie for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory of 
experience. As the panel at the top of this page shows 
it is as practical as 24 years’ success with the prob- 
lems of thousands in all walks of life can make it 


The Case of Pat O'Haire 


Patrick J. O’Haire lives in New York City and 
that’s his right name. He first got a job as a me- 





LOWELL THOMAS 


says about Dale Carnegie 


“Certainly some of my 
success has been due to 
training under Dale Car- 
negie. I have known 
him for 20 years. This 
man, by inspiring adults 
to blast out and smelt 
some of their hidden ores, has created 
one of the most significant move- 
inents in adult education. He is 
indeed a wizard in his special field.” 














When writin 





THIS IS A BIG BOOK OF THIRTY- 
SEVEN CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 


Tne Big Secret of Dealing with Peopie 
( Six Ways to Make People Like You 
Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good Con ] 
versationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good Firs 
Impression 

How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your 
Way of Thinkine 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies—an 
How to Avoid It 

The Safety Valve in Handling Com 
plaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula that Will Work Wonder: 
or You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It 
Why Don’t You Do It? 

Nine Ways to Change People Withou 
Giving Offense or Arousing Re 
sentment 

How to Criticize—and Not be Hated 
for It 

How to Spur Men on to Success ) 

Making People Glad to Do What You 


ant 
Letters That Produced Miraculou: 
Results 
Seven Rules for Making Your Hom: 
Life Happier 











chani When he marred he needed more money 
He tried to sell automobile trucks—but was a terrible 
flop. 

An inferiority complex was eating his heart out 
On his way to see any prospect, he broke out into 
cold sweat. Before he could get up courage to oper 
an office door, he had to walk past it a dozen times 
he would invariably find 

Then he would get 
quite why 


When he finally got in 
himself antagonizing, arguing 
kicked out—never knowing 

He was such a failure he decided to go back to 
work in a machine shop. Then one day he received 
a letter inviting him to attend the opening session 
of a Dale Carnegie course 





"It may do you some good, Pat. 
God knows you need it" 


He didn't want to go—afraid of being out of place 
His despairing wife made him, saying, ‘It may dc 
you some good, Pat. God knows you need it 


He went to the meeting. Then he attended every 
other meeting of the course He lost his fear 
learned how to talk convincingly. how to make 
people like him 9t once. how to win friends and in 
fluence others 

Today Pat O'Haire is one of the White Moto 
Company's star salesmen. His income has sky 
rocketed Last year at the Hotel Astor Pat stood 
before 2,500 people and told a rollicking story of his 
achievements. Few professional speakers 
could have equalled his confidence— 
ow his reception 


Pat O’Haire’s problem was 
exactly the same as that of thou 
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subject 1s so intensely importan hat we ay OoK 
at this book without obligation Then decide 


whether or not you want to own it 


SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY with People 
for just FIVE Days/ 


This book has been published or 1 few week 


Yet it is already a best-seller Copi are being sold 
as fast as they can be printed 

When you get your copy, simply read it; there are 
ne exercises’ to practice Then try for f la 
Dale Carnegie’s simple method of de ng with 
peopk Judge for yourself. in your daily life how 
easily whatever you do, say. or write am win the 
friendship and hearty cooperaticn of others nstead 
f arousing resentment frictior r no action at all 

It is not necessary to send any ney now You 
may pay for “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People’ when it is delivered—with the definite un 
jlerstanding that its price of only $1.96 w be 1 
funded to you if you wisl t If this book does 
what we claim, it will mean more to you than ANY 
book you have ever read If it doesn’t we do not 


want you to keep it Mail this coupon at once 
SIMON and SCHUSTER Dept. 282, 386 Fourth Ave. New York 
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STORIES 


ARRANGED 
FOR 


INSTANT REFERENCE 


This amazing index 
presents nearly 600 
topics or situations 
with appropriate 
stories for each. ach 


















INDEX 


Coincidence 716 
Commerciahzed athietics—28 
Communism —14, 116, 174, 185 individual story is 
Compensation 659, 995 numbered and index 
Competition —801 ed. Stories also clas- 
sified by dialects, as 
Seotch, Irish, ete 
and by types as Mar- 
ried Life, Motorists 
ete 


1 Complacency — 150, 320, 341, 
544, 352, 453, 473, B14 

Compromise 362, 481, 586, 703, 
0608 





Concentration—117 
Concluding remar' 

stories) 192, 229 
Condensing speech td 
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288 Pages 
Completely Indexed 
‘tea LAUGHTER LIBRARY is an encyc!to 


pedia of anecdotes—the most comprehensive 
source of modern humor. Stories Cone been 
selected because of their practical value to the pub 
lic speaker. And the Story-for-Every-Occas'on 
index makes this great mass of materia! instantly 
available. 
Everyone Needs It! 

Not only professional speakers but Sales Exec 
utives, Salesmen, Lawyers, Educators, Ministers, 
Club Officers and many others find the LAUGH 
TER LIBRARY indispensable 


Story for Every Occasion 

Don't search frantically for funny stories, or 
drag in pointless anecdotes. Here's the RIGHT 
story for every situation. 

Are you addressing bankers? Barbers? Law 
yers? Realtors? Insurance Men? You'll find stories 
indexed for each. Will you talk to women? To 
strangers? To an audience where you are well 
known? Are you unprepared? Is your subject 
difficult to explain? Do you feel ill at ease? There 
are stories here for these and many other situations 
And of course the LAUGHTER LIBRARY is by 
no means limited to the platform. We all use and 
welcome good stories. So wide is the need for this 
great book that the first big printing was sold out 
in 50 days. 

Better get your order in right now. No telling 
when you may need a good story—and the time 
saved in one frantic search will pay for this book 


At Our Risk! 

Send now for the LAUGHTER LIBRARY. 
Take plenty of time to look it over, at our risk. 
If you don't find the encyclopedia a real treasure 
trove, return it and we will promptly cancel the 
charge or refund your money. 

The “No Risk” form below is for your conven- 
ience. Use it NOW! 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


This great little book, 
How To TELL A FUNNY 
Story reveals sccrets 
fessionals use; tells 
laughs; 
2, 


how to overcome self-consciousness. 
For a limited time, we offer !t free 
of charge it you send remittance 
with your order for the LAUGHTER 
Liprary. Use handy form below. 










Maxwell Droke, Publisher 
Dept. R1-2 Date... .cccccceccces 
indianapolis, Indiana 

I'd like to take a look at THE LAUGHTER LI- 
BRARY. Send me a copy with a memorandum bill. 'll 
either return the book or send you $3.00 within 10 days. 
tn full payment. 


NQMG. ... ccccccevecesccevecccsccessesevesesseces 
CP. cccccccncccseccescscecsces om an ETE 


.+«,+~-Cheek here if you enclose remittance and we wil! 
send you FREE copy of booklet HOW TO TELL A 
FUNNY STORY. (Money-back guarantee, of course.) 
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Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


‘.... Appreciated by Thousands’ 


You may be interested to learn of a most en- 
joyable radio program that it was my good for- 
tune to hear the morning of December 22 on 
my way to the office. The program originated 
in New York by an individual who broadcasts 
over the Mutual network under the name of 
“The Lamplighter.” He stressed the advantages 
of one’s ability to forget as well as remember 
certain phases of one’s life, and the facts brought 
out were immensely interesting. 

I was pleased to learn at the end of his pro- 
gram that he was deeply indebted to Tue Ro- 
rARIAN for the major portion of the facts that he 
presented (from Dr. Charles M. Sheldon’s article, 
Poverty Doesn't Frighten Me, November, 1936, 
issue). 

In my opinion, this was one of the most de- 
lightful programs it has been my pleasure to hear 
for a long time, and THe RorarlAn is to be com 
plimented on furnishing such valuable material, 
which in this instance must have been enjoyed 
and appreciated by thousands of people through- 
out the country, inasmuch as it was on a national 
hookup. 

CuHarRLeEs ScHwartz, Rotarian 
Sales Director, Automatic Canteen 
Company of America 


Chicago, Illinois 


Why Hesitate to Fingerprint? 
Thank you for ... the articles by Mr. J. 

Edgar Hoover and Sir Basil Thomson with ref- 

fingerprinting (January 


erence to universal 


issue). 











Personally, I have never been able to subscribe | 


to the arguments against universal identification | 


of this sort. I can see no reason why a man 
should hesitate to give his fingerprints more 
than to tell his name and address. 
Sanrorp Bares, Director 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 


Washington, D. C. 


Fingerprint Wives! 

Fingerprints? YES, says the Rotary Club of 
Waupun. 

How your last issue startled us! Months ago 
we arranged with Dr. W. A. Deerhake and the 
recording angels of Central State Hospital to 
take the prints of our Club and the date was set 
for our regular meeting on December 29. 

In the meantime Dr. Deerhake and Rotarian 
H. C. Wegner, superintendent of schools and 
Club President, got together and recorded the 
prints of some 400 high-school pupils. 

That may be a new angle of Rotary useful- 
ness. But there is another—we had our wives 
fingerprinted, too, in case we ever get them 
mixed. 

And to put it another way, when has there 
been a quicker response to THe Rorarian than 
when a Club reads it on Monday and carries out 
its suggestion on Tuesday? (Adv. Dept. note.) 

MERLE E. Faser, Rotarian 
Past District Governor (13th) 
Classification: Advertising Service 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 


Fingerprint Everybody! 

The logic of the arguments for fingerprinting 
everybody as told by J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation (debate 
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1937 Offers You 
THE CHANCE 
OF A LIFETIME! 


To witness three great interna- 
tional events on one trip abroad! 





LONDON FOR THE CORONATION 
— MAY 
Sail on the Normandie, April 28, or Paris, May 
4. All the pageantry ofa mighty empire, gathered 
to do homage to its new king-emperor. This is 
only the fourth coronation in over a century. 





PARIS FOR THE EXPOSITION 
MAY-OCTOBER 
Once more, Paris presents a brilliant International 
Exposition — a dazzling display of the most mod- 
ern advances in art, science and industry. Only 
seven of these have been held since 1850. 





NICE FOR THE ROTARY INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION JUNE 6-11 
An event of the highest importance for every 
Rotarian. Nice is just overnight by train from 
Paris. If you take your car, you ll have a fascinat- 
ing drive over perfect roads through the pictur- 
esque French provinces. Or fly from Paris to 


Marseilles via scheduled flights of Air-France. 


CROSS TO EUROPE ON A FRENCH 
LINE SHIP 
‘ superb food (wine included without charge 


at all meals) ai Ali large, airy cabins . . . the safety 
of Breton and Norman seamanship. 


M. S. 5. S. 
LAFAYETTE PARIS 


OFFICIAL SAILING SPECIAL SAILING 


Lv. New York .. May 25 Lv. New York . . May 28 
Ar. Le Havre ...Jume 2 Ar. Le Havre... June 4 


ROUND-TRIP RATES (MINIMUM) 


Gite. <i 0 » 6c sik ct ee BUSS 
Tourist ...... $210 Tourist ...... $210 


Every room on Lafayette cabin class 
has a or shower 


PLAN TO RETURN ON A FRENCH LINER. ASK 
YOUR TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE FOR DETAILS. 


Trench Line 


in the January Rorarian) appeals to me very | 610 Firrw Avenue (Rockere.ier Center), New York City 
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THE FIRST DAY OUT 






RIVIERA LIFE 









ON THESE BRILLIANT 


s\ | 








OUR voyage to Nice will be MORE than just 
a crossing . . . when you go the “Lido” way! From 
the first day at sea it’s a jolly, holiday “get together” 
on the wide, sunny Lido Decks—-where bathing 
suits are the regulation uniform—-where you'll meet 
your fellow Rotarians and their families daily at the | 
big, sun-warmed pool. Over the tranquil Southern 9AM? Nice | 
Route, the Rex speeds you direct to your Conven- # ° Sa City 29 
tion city . . . or, if you'd prolong the joys of Lido 0 wn due Ny 
shipboard life, you'll glide along on the easy-going PN, 4, NM 
cruise favorite, Roma—looking in at five absorbing fore ane A '* Ay 
ports en route. On either official ship, you'll arrive Q a. Nice ji Ca 22 
in Nice for the opening of the “big show,” with no ln OMEN Ok Gy Manage 9A NE 
added traveling expense, no transfers . . . just an Jule New Vy atte AT RET yp | 
added reserve of energy and high spirits. Muict’on, “AlLings 



















Apply Now to Transportation Committee 








Sign your application blank and mail to Transportation Committee Nom Nat 
Rotary International Headquarters, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago i 
Round trip rates: Rex, First Class $459 up, Tourist $250 up. Roma : 
First Class $360 up, Tourist $240 up. os 

ROMA coe 


ITALIAN LINE  ®*--- 
New York: 624 Fifth Ave.; Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 8¢ Ve ea Rage 

Arlington St.; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg.; Chicago 
333 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New Orleans 
1504 American Bank Bldg.; Montreal: 1133 Beaver Hall Hill. Toronto 
i59 Bay St. 
































Richard E. Byrd and former pet. 


Dedicates Life to 
Promoting Peace 


"No greater task lies before men 
than the organization for peace. 
Everyone gives lip service to peace. 
But we must do more. We must or- 
ganize for peace." These words 
come from Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
Antarctic explorer, who has prom- 
ised himself to devote most of the 
rest of his life to work for interna- 
tional amity. His views on this im- 
portant subject are to be presented 
in the March ROTARIAN. 


Should Bridge 
Be Abolished? 


The debate for next month is set 
in a blither key than usual, but it's 
on an issue that faces most of us at 
some time. Silas Bent, author and 
iconoclast, and Clinton P. Anderson, 
past president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, “draw swords" on the ques- 


tion, “Should We Abolish Bridge?" 


ies Your March 


ROTARIAN 














much, as it no doubt does to other members of 
the Rotary Club of Ann Arbor. 

Our Club became interested in fingerprinting 
of people in general back in 1934. It was felt 
that it would be helpful in the fight against 
crime, and in many instances of use to the in- 
dividual. As a result 70 members of the Club 
were voluntarily fingerprinted at two of the 
regular luncheons. 

Each of us carries from birth to death the 
mark of his or her identity on his or her fin- 
gers, and a public record of this identity, unde- 
sirable for the potential criminal, may be of 
great value and can be of no harm to the law 
abiding citizen. His individuality is placed on 
file and he yields nothing of his independence. 

It would be to our advantage if the national 
Government would make this obligatory, but 
such action would be misunderstood. A gen- 
eral registration of fingerprints must come grad- 
ually, voluntarily, and by local action such as 
has been taken by the Ann Arbor Rotary Club. 
I think it would be fine if other Rotary Clubs 
would take this matter up and help spread the 
movement. 

Warren P. Lomparp, Rotarian 
Professor Emeritus in Physiology, 
University of Michigan 
Classification: Etcher 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


From 13-Year-Old Robert 


It was indeed good of you to insert my letter 
in THe Rorarian, my letter asking for corre- 
spondents in other parts of the world. 

Already it has been the means of my making 
many friends in your country, including boys, 
girls, and grownups, too. 

What a wonderful organization Rotary must 
be for so many complete strangers to interest 
themselves in an obscure Australian boy, every- 
one with the same object uppermost—‘Service.” 

With many thanks for your good wishes, 

Ropert L. UREN 
Geelong, Victoria, Australia 


By coincidence, THE Rotarian ts privileged to 
publish the following letter to Robert from Ro- 
tartan Josiah Sleeper, formerly very active, now 
an Honorary Member of the Rotary Club of 
Media, Pennsylvania. It might well be incor- 
porated into permanent literature for adolescent 
youths.—Ep. 


My Dear Robert... 


In reading THe Rotarian I found a letter 
from a little boy from far, far away; well, to 
us here his country had always seemed like a 
strange land—it must surely be at the end of 
the world, and that letter was signed by Rob- 
ert Uren. 

If there’s any one thing in this great world, 
Robert, that could get my attention, yes, to even 
lead me astray, it would be a little boy, because 
my love for a little fellow like you is so great 
that I would do almost anything to win and 
hold his eager-to-give affection. I have an un- 
quenchable fondness for his prattle; the sweet 
laughter of a boy to me is sweeter music than 
the music from the reeds of the pipe upon 
which Pan played, and his music my school- 
book told me was so great that even the hills 
and the mountains turned their enraptured ears 
to listen. 

Of course, you are still wondering at this great 
influence of a little child over a big, hard- 
hearted creature that people call Man. But I 
believe, even after I explain, you will know only 
when and not until you become a father of 

[Continued on page 54] 








THE ROTARIAN 


This Way 
to 
NICE 


Adds Another 
Country Enroute 
to 
Rotary International 





. Traveling Canadian Pacific gives you 
the thrill of a visit to picturesque Canada 
besides . . . a glorious, unforgettable sail 
down the St. Lawrence Seaway on famous 
luxury liners. 


39% Less Ocean 


. . . Shorten your ocean voyage over one- 
third, via Canadian Pacific St. Lawrence 
Seaway. “Talkies”, sports, spacious lounges 


. the highest type of service! 


Official Sailing, May 28th 
. Aboard the Duchess of Atholl from 


Montreal. Arrive Havre, France, June 4th. 
“Empress” Sailing 
. On the spacious liner, Empress of 


Australia. Leave Quebec, May 29th . 
arrive Cherbourg, France, June 5th. 


—_ The Coronation 


. . A special Duchess of Atholl sailing 
from Montreal, April 30th, offers the 
tare opportunity to see a Royal Procession 
. . . in historic old London! Ask your 
Transportation Committee about special 
tours that enable you to enjoy this spectacle 
. .. and increase the* thrills of a trip 
abroad before you go on to Nice! 


Book NOW! 


... through your Transportation Committee, 
Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


EARLY APPLICATION INSURES 
OBTAINING CHOICE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Appointed by ROTARY INTERNATIONAL as an Official Line 





